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The President’s Dek” 


JuNeE is the month when school work ceases. For 
SUMMER DAYS many children promotion has come. For others school 
AT HOME days are over, and they are entering the larger school 

of life. The daily routine continued for so many 
months is over for a time, and it is the parents’ responsibility during vaca- 
tion to see that the children are usefully occupied. 

No child is happy unless he has some duties, some work for which 
he is responsible. Vacation should not mean three months of idleness. 
It should mean change of occupation. Of course every sensible parent will 
choose to have the children out doors as much as possible. Now is a fine 
chance for mothers to give the lessons in home-making that every boy 
and girl should have. 

Cooking is a fine art which interests boys as well as girls, especially 
if it is taken in preparation for a camping trip or a weekly picnic. 

Bread making could be taught to both boys and girls. In Cornell 
University a number of young men are taking the Domestic Science Course. 
Let the boy make the bread one week and the girl the next, until each 
becomes expert in the art. If it can be whole-wheat bread so much the 
better. Let each child have some part in the preparation of at least one 
meal each day, until the whole preparation and service of a meal are per- 
fectly easy for them. 

Bed making, preparation of vegetables, the care of a garden are all 
arts which children will enjoy and should understand. 

Sewing is just as useful for both boys and girls. It teaches the use 
of the fingers, and is good occupation for a quiet hour. Especially if the 
sewing is for gifts at Christmas, the interest is increased. 

Summer is a time for relaxation. Parents who cannot give their chil- 
dren long trips can, by a little planning, give them just as much pleasure. 
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One day a week some special treat that will mean an outdoor day can 
be arranged. 

The child who does not know the trees and flowers loses much. Sum- 
mer is the time to learn about these. There are books that make it easy 
for any one to learn of plant life. 

A day in the meadow, or woods, finding how many varieties of trees 
and plants may be discovered, will prove interesting and awaken a love of 
nature that will always be a source of joy. Vacation gives a valuable 
opportunity for parents to be comrades with their children—for them to 
enter into their interests, and by working and playing together come nearer 
to them. It is so important to know what the children are thinking. 
Encourage thenrto talk freely. 

Make the living simple, that you may have more time for them. Work 
and play together. 

One mother of an eight-year-old boy plays baseball with him and his 
companions, and has won their admiration because she can play a better 
game than they can. 


Ir you haven’t any in your own home will you 
SAVE THE BABIES help some mother to save hers? If you live in 

Pennsylvania, you can send to Department of 
Health, Harrisburg, and receive instructions in a pamphlet, “ Save the- 
Babies,” printed in English, German, Italian, Polish, Slovak, Yiddish, and 
Lithuanian. “ How to Secure and Care for the Home Milk Supply” is 
in five languages ; ‘‘ Importance of Birth Registration,” in five languages. 

Would your summer be well spent if through your effort some babies’ 
lives were saved? 

If your State Board of Health is not doing as much as Pennsylvania 
to protect the babies of the state, isn’t it time it did? 

Write to your State Board of Health. Find what they print to help 
mothers. If you can get nothing, send to Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, Director, 
Department of Health, Harrisburg, for samples of what Pennsylvania does. 
Then see if you cannot interest your State Board to do as much? - 

This is work that must be done in summer.. The Children’s Bureau 
places Pennsylvania in the front rank for its Department of Vital Statistics 
and Birth Registration. 

The Congress of Mothers should help to bring every state into the 
front rank in its protection of the babies’ lives. 


Reports from many Associations give evidence 
THE PROGRAM of the use that is being made of the programs sug- 
FOR A PARENTS’ | gested in each number of CHILD-WELFARE MaGa- 
ASSOCIATION ZINE. It cannot fail to stimulate any Association 

to carry out the plan which gives help in home 
questions, a glimpse of what other parents’ associations are doing and a 
view of the broader field of child welfare. “What can we do?” is the 
question which is asked after a program of this kind. 
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One of our leading magazines makes the follow- 

A MESSAGE TO ing appeal to its readers. The CHILD-WELFARE 
CHILD-WELFARE Macazine passes on the message to its readers, 
READERS and asks their co-operation in making the maga- 

zine the most valuable to advertisers. 

“Advertisers are your friends. You want to see this magazine grow 

in size and value. You want to see it gain strength for a long life. You 
want it to prosper richly that those who have supported it may receive 
abundant return. You want to see it become a powerful instrument for 
human service, both directly by its own efforts, and indirectly through the 
lives of its host of readers. All this the advertisers will do for you and 
for us if you encourage them to do it. Let the word get abroad through 
the closely related advertising brotherhood that CHILD-WELFARE MaGa-, 
ZINE is a very live proposition with a splendid subscription constituency 
of high grade people whose trade can be reached through this magazine, 
and the advertisers will quickly take notice. Let the word run through 
the Advertising Managers’ offices, and the Agencies both East and West, 
that CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE is one of the “best paying mediums,” 
at its rate, in the whole country, and that its subscribers can be depended 
upon to read the advertisements and respond to them whenever to their 
advantage, and-then the Advertisers and the Agencies will make haste 
to send in their business, the magazine must be enlarged to take care. 
of it, there will be more money for the editor to spend for the good things 
that delight the subscriber, there will be prosperity, and dividends, and 


service. The Advertiser is your friend. Will you be his friend? Think 
it over.” 


Tue Seventeenth Child-Welfare Conference of National Congress of 
Mothers and. Parent-Teacher Associations is convening in Boston when 
this magazine goes to press. Everything indicates a large and representa- 
tive convention. California and Idaho send their presidents. During May 
annual state conferences have been held in Illinois, California, and the 
state of Washington. Mississippi holds its convention in June. New 
Hampshire now stands as the last state which has organized a state branch. 
Which will be the next to enter the ranks of organized parénthood ? 


Miss Epira Greer, author of “ What 

A GIFT TO EVERY Children Should Eat,” will give one copy 
PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION of her valuable pamphlet on this impor- 
tant subject to every parent-teacher asso- 

ciation or mothers’ circle in the Mothers’ Congress, provided that in 
requesting it the writer encloses an addressed and stamped (1 cent) 
envelope of the size (No. 11) used for the pamphlet. The pamphlet ‘is 
prepared to advise mothers as to the food for babies and for children of all 
ages. It contains in concise form information for which every mother will 
be grateful. Miss Greer’s offer is one which the National Congress of 
Mothers deeply appreciates. : 


- 








‘Corporal Punishment in English Schools 


A London paper says: Cor- 
poral punishment for the work- 
ing man’s child in the schools of 
this country has almost died out. 
The mother of the small boy who 
is punished in this old fashioned 
manner either prosecutes the teacher 
for assault or gets back at him with 
vituperation and sometimes violence. 
The result is that the board school 
teacher is afraid to use the cane. 

At Eton and Harrow and all the 
big public schools the sons of the 
rich and well-to-do still have to take 
their birching or caning in the time 
honored fashion. An inspector of 
the London Diocesan Church 
Schools, the Rev. Bernard Rey- 
nolds, says in his annual report that 
the modern child does not take pun- 
ishment with fortitude. 

“Many teachers,” he says, “ have 
noticed that the children will not 
take reproof or punishment. It is 
out of their minds why they should 
suffer or bear pain; boys cry and 
talk about it instead of taking their 
punishment in a manly way as they 
used to take it. In fact the want of 
‘grit’ in children is a fact which 
demands serious atter.tion.” 

Mr. Reynolds does not actually 
say that the modern sparing of the 
rod is responsible for this, but ad- 
vocates of the argumentum ad bac- 
ulum will have their own idea of 
why his report has to refer to the 
“increasing difficulty in getting 
children to take pains” noticed by 
teachers. 


For the rest, Mr. Reynolds finds 
that modern children are “ better 
disposed and more receptive of in- 
fluences that are not annoying. It 
is rarer than formerly that we have 
to complain of bad behavior, or even 
of indifference. There is more 
adaptability to higher ideas and a 
wider range. The soil is more fruit- 
ful, though shallower. There is 
more reverence shown—the best 
are decidedly better and the worst, 
less decidedly, worse. 

“The reason for these noticeable 
changes are first of all the altered 
environment. The rush of new ideas 
and inventions makes the wide- 
awake child expective; its mind is 
accustomed to wonders and expects 
them; fairy tales are becoming a 
commonplace of life. Inventions 
that would have appalled our 
grandfathers are received as or- 
dinary events by the child—he 
would not be in the least surprised 
if communication were established 
with the moon distrac- 
tions have settled down into normal 
conditions novelty has be- 
come normal instead of volcanic, as 
it used to be.” 

Mr. Reynolds sums up the mat- 
ter: 

“ The child mind is certainly dif- 
ferent from what it was even five 
years ago, but the change has signs 
of hope and promise if only the 
child has righteousness put pre-em- 
inently before it, otherwise there is 
chaos in front.” 
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The Moral and Ethical Opportunities of a School Day 


By MRS. MARY D. BRADFORD 
Superintendent of Schools, Kenosha, Wis. 


(Continued from page 319.) 


THE third class of school interests 
mentioned as having a moral bear- 
ing, is that of the physical training 
of the child, and health. ‘“ A vast 
majority of parents and teachers,” 
says a recent writer, “do not ap- 
preciate the tremendous possibility 
of character-building through play, 
and they try to subdue it in the child, 
thinking it is something he should 
overcome; forgetting that when the 
time comes it will pass out of his 
life and will do so as naturally and 
readily as the tail of the tadpole is 
absorbed when there is need of the 
legs of the frog.” 

If a careful comparison is made 
of the benefits to the body, with the 
gains to mental and moral life, com- 
ing through play, the former would 
scarcely excel the latter. Justice is 
taught, and moderation, self-con- 
trol, truthfulness, loyalty, brotherly 
love, courage, perseverance, and 
prudence. Besides, there is the 
severe elimination of indolence. 

When we come to the considera- 
tion of the relation of health to 
morals, we find evidence of a most 
encouraging enlightenment on the 
part of school officers and teachers, 
such as medical inspection and the 
school-nurse movement. Truants 
are now more apt to be sent to a 
doctor than to be punished. It is 
generally understood that the moral 
and physical sides of a child’s nature 
react so directly upon each other 
that moral growth is scarcely pos- 
sible unless the physical conditions 
are right. Hence to work for 
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healthy growth and development, 
for better ventilation, for relief 
from fatigue by physical exercise, 
is making use of opportunities for 
improvement in morals. 

The fourth activity mentioned 
was the management of class work 
and study. Here it is motive that 
is the important thing. Here, again, 
we may use the ideas of duty to 
others as guides in our work of 
stimulation, and of criticism and 
direction. Too often is rivalry re- 
sorted to as an incentive to learning. 
Mary is urged to read better than 
John; to get a better standing than 
her classmate. It is all right to ring 
the changes in the word “ better,” 
if the rivalry is with one’s own for- 
mer achievement, or if real emula- 
tion is stirred by it. Jealousy, too, 
has its development furthered by 
many school practices, as when the 
best work of the class is posted, in- 
stead of the work that shows im- 
provement. Some methods of class 
criticism allowed and encouraged by 
teachers are distinctly immoral, 
since they cultivate fault-finding and 
the habit of looking for the wrong 
and never for the good. Take for 
example, the way reading lessons 
used to be conducted. The old 
practice of teachers (of course, it 
isn’t used in these days, and is only 
mentioned here as a relic of the 
barbarous pedagogical era) was to 
tell the pupils to watch closely, when 
any one read, to see if any mistakes 
were made. I remember how my 
sensitive, childish soul, was shriv- 
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elled up with dread. My ear and 
eye would catch the first evidence 
that I had slipped, the twitching 
hands or cunning glance telling me 
that some one had found in my 
reading the desired mistake. When 
I was through, hands were projected 
toward the teacher, and eagerly 
waved, while bodies quivered with 
eagerness to be the first one in at 
the torture. Then the _ teacher 
directed the performance, while the 
victim writhed inwardly, or put an- 
other layer of callous on her soul 
to protect it from further hurt. 

Pedagogically, was there ever a 
practice more skilfully devised to 
frustrate the very end for which the 
reading exercise was supposed to be 
given; namely, the getting and giv- 
ing of thought? What an excellent 
method to make children word- 
callers, instead of readers,—for the 
general run of criticisms was ‘ She 
called in, into,” or “ She left out 
and.” 

Morally, what a successful way it 
was to warp character! All ideas 
of right relationship to their fellows, 
the fundamental thought in moral 
training, ignored! Children schooled 
in fault-finding, petty spite, and jeal- 
ousy, instead of being schooled to 
look for the good things; to take 
pleasure in discouraging or tearing 
down, instead of cheering on worthy 
effort. 

Would I have no mutual criticism 
among children? Surely, if it be 
made in the spirit of helpfulness, of 
politeness; if by criticism is meant 
the commendation of the good, as 
well as the pointing out of the bad. 
To-day, when the teacher is alive to 
her opportunities for character- 
making, she creates out of the class 
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a sympathetic audience for the little 
reader or reciter whom study and 
discussion have prepared for the 
effort, and in this atmosphere self- 
control and self-direction have a 
chance to develop naturally and 
beautifully. 

Another classroom practice that 
I regard as positively weakening to 
character is that of giving pupils 
standing side by side at the black- 
board the same work. The weak 
are tempted, and habits of depend- 
ence, of intellectual pauperism, are 
formed. 

But the moralities of the class 
recitation is too big a topic to treat 
more fully here. There remains an- 
other class of interests to be touched 
upon, where opportunities for char- 
acter-making are innumerable. It is 
that of the subjects of the course of 
study. 

As to the studies of the course 
and how they may be used to pro- 
mote character-forming, I will men- 
tion first, science teaching of all 
sorts, including mathematics. In all 
such branches, there is a basal fact, 
tangible, observable; then the 
thought in the mind should be made 
to fit the fact; and the word on the 
tongue to fit the thought,—this 
completes what Felix Adler calls 
the “ circuit of truth.” Think what 
the effect on character would be if 
all the teachers, hired and otherwise, 
that a child might have, first appre- 
ciated the full significance of this 
perfected circuit of truth; and, sec- 
ond, believed that the habit of get- 
ting exact impressions, and giving 
these exact expressions was a thing 
of prime importance. 

But it must not be thought that 
nature study and science contribute 
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to character-forming only through 
the intellectual habit mentioned. 
Nature is not only a factual thing 
to be understood, but is a wonderful 
thing to be loved. True religious 
feelings are stirred by being brought 
to the beautiful, to the wonderful, 
to the sublime, to the boundaries of 
the Unknowable—feelings far more 
potent in the life than some of the 
formulas which religious teaching 
sometimes puts upon the tongue, but 
which do not touch the heart. 
Second, manual training. This 
study is a moral tonic for the weak, 
the delinquent, and for the normal 
child a most beneficial agency to- 
wards character-making. Let us 
consider its effect upon the first class 
of children. To start with, recall 


that strength of will simply means 
the tendency for right ideas to dom- 
inate in the conflict with impulse. 


A delinquent is one in whom im- 
pulse and desire get the better of the 
conflict most of the time. The cor- 
rective training is to make him 
think, and think consecutively, men- 
tal incoherency being a dominant 
trait of the delinquent. Indolence is 
another characteristic. In manual 
training, a child must follow out a 
definite sequence of activities; he 
must think, and hold to the thought 
of the relation of these activities. 
This is corrective of both faults 
named. And in spite of the weaken- 
ing of our belief in formal discip- 
line, I must think that the exactness 
of measurement and execution de- 
manded; that is, the demand for 
truthfulness in work predisposes to 
truthfulness in thought, in speech, 
in act. Another moral effect upon 
the weak that manual training has 
is this: A child who has put a part 
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of himself into the making of a 
definite object feels that it is his 
own, the property sense is aroused, 
and only those who have this sense 
of ownership developed are likely to 
realize the meaning of possession, 
and have respect for the property 
rights of others. The distinction of 
mine and thine, the fundamental 
notion of honesty, is taught. 

For the normal child, manual 
training has its character-making 
value. He must undertake a se- 
quence of closely connected acts, 
each of which the mind suggests, 
holds to, judges, and finally passes 
sentence upon when completed. 
These acts, motived from within by 
the desire to make a thing he is 
interested in, constitute will training 
of a high order. 

The subjects of the course thus 
far mentioned are, so far as content 
is concerned, non-moral. They 
effect the life by forming habits that 
are beneficial to the child as a social 
being. There are other subjects of 
the course which influence char- 
acter by establishing ideals. They 
help the child to a realization 
of what constitutes right conduct, 
and are therefore more instruc- 
tive in nature. These are his- 
tory and literature, the subjects 
which are given the leading place by 
all teachers, as a means to moral 
teaching, both direct and indirect. 

A teacher of teachers has said 
that the aim of education should be 
the production of a vigorous, 
unique personality in right relation- 
ship to other personalities. Now, 
going back to the ideas of right re- 
lationship mentioned as those which 
should be prominent in school 
training,—regard for the rights of 
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others, willingness to obey, and the 
spirit of helpfulness,—there are cer- 
tain essential qualities needed by 
every individual to make him the 
personality desired. Prominent 
among these are a vivid imagina- 
tion, a wide sympathy, and a sound 
judgment. It is imagination that 
enables one to put himself in the 
place of another, hence without 
imagination there can be no sym- 
pathy. Without sympathy, right re- 
lation is impossible,—our influence 
is ‘as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.’’ But sympathy undirected 
by judgment is not productive of 
the best social service. Hence the 
importance of these three attributes 
of character—imagination, sym- 
pathy, judgment—by any “ person- 
ality who would come into right re- 
lations with other personalities,” 
and hence the importance of the 
development of these attributes in 
the young as an aim in education. 

History and literature are the 
subjects, par excellence, that pro- 
mote the development of imagina- 
tion and sympathy, and call for 
moral judgment, and, furthermore, 
aid directly by the establishment of 
ideals of conduct. Describe a vir- 
tue, like courage, and the children 
get words; narrate a virtue, like the 
story of Daniel Boone and children 
get images and ideas. “ The strik- 
ing personalities about the child,” 
says an English writer, “and the 
heroes of story, biography, and his- 
tory,—these make the virtues imi- 
table to children,—these are the ex- 
amples that influence.” 

Music develops feelings of social 
unity. All forms of art, music, 
painting, poetry, afford training to 
taste, which is the feeling of delight 
in the beautiful in all its forms. Be- 
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tween the esthetic and the moral 
there is close relation. 

There are many who believe that 
besides the moral training and in- 
struction made possible, incidentally, 
through the various activities and 
interests of the regular school 
régime, there should be provision in 
the program for more _ formal 
teaching. 

If by formal teaching is meant 
the use of a systematic course of 
stories, poems, and _ biographical 
sketches like that furnished by Miss 
Cabot’s “ Ethics for Children,” then 
it has my endorsement. The im- 
portant question is not whether this 
great end of education is _ best 
attained by formal or informal 
means, so long as it is purposed. 

Capital importance is given by all 
writers on moral training of the 
young to the personality of the 
teacher. The secret sources of per- 
sonality are difficult to analyze; but 
any one who is cultivating sympathy 
and insight is growing in power to 
influence for good. 

I have mentioned the wisdom of 
the community that appreciates and 
keeps its good teachers. We do not 
hesitate to pay large sums to archi- 
tects when beautiful public buildings 
are to be constructed. Of how 
much greater importance to the 
future of any community is the 
teacher who sees character building 
as the great end and aim of his 
work; who improves the moral and 
ethical opportunities of every school 
day; who through his wisdom and 
his personality is shaping the moral 
standards of its youth; who is a 
social architect, a designer not of 
houses but of “homes” out of 


which will be “‘ the issues of life” 
for that community. 





The Father’s Share in the Education of His Children 


By DUNSTAN BREWER 
School Medical Inspector 


THE parent is and always must 
be the chief educator of the chil- 
dren, and lacking the influence of 
their fathers, our boys and girls 
will grow up having missed that 
part of their education which is 
most lasting and is most vital. 

That the parents are not capable 
of completely educating their chil- 
dren at the present day is of 
course true; even in his own pro- 
fession a father cannot give his son 
such a training as the world will 
require of him. But it is not in 
any particular training or study 
that the influence of the father’s 
instruction is of great importance. 
Rather is it in that part of educa- 
tion which is the essential founda- 


tion of mental value; that bed rock 
of education upon which training 


and skill are mere elevations of 
secondary importance. 

The father knows almost in- 
stinctively what traits are liable to 
crop out in his child which may 
lead to evil, and he will be able to 
detect them in their initial stages, 
when very much can be done by 
very simple means to lead those 
traits into channels of good instead 
of evil. A momentary correction 
by the father of a child of three or 
four can do more to prevent the 
development of a growing vice than 
years of moral lecturing, severe 
measures and bitter experiences in 
after years. From his knowledge 
of himself, the father may strike 
straight at the initial cause of the 
trouble. The tutor can*do much to 
teach morality on a general and 


impersonal basis, but the father can 
teach his own child a direct and 
personal morality, applicable to his 
offspring alone, but directly oppo- 
site to the mind with which he is 
dealing. 

What is true of the bad is true 
also of the good. Virtue is no more 
hereditary than is vice, but the prin- 
ciples from which virtuous habits 
grow are frequently inherited and 
these can be fostered if they are 
known. And who is so likely to 
know them so well as the father? 

Most of the fundamental char- 
acters of the mind are apart from 
both good and bad in themselves, 
for the same principle, which in one 
infant mind eventually leads to mis- 
chief will in another lead to highly 
desirable results. Thus, the desire 
for comfort leads one child into a 
life of theft, another into strenuous 
honest toil. A knowledge of the 
underlying trait and co-inherited 
factors may give the cue as to 
whether the “ desire for comfort” 
is to be suppressed or fostered. The 
father who has his own offspring 
only to consider, whose heredity has 
been in part actually lived by him, 
can often grasp the meaning of 
each trait exhibited by his child, 
but the schoolmaster can deal with 
generalities only, and _ therefore 
must tend to encourage or suppress 
good and bad alike. His power in 
either direction is small, for chil- 
dren are ever persistent in refusing 
to understand generalities and can- 
not be made to apply general prin- 
ciples to their own personalities. 
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It is a father’s duty, one of his 
chief duties, to supply his children 
with pleasures; not at all an easy 
duty, for he can only vaguely guess 
what pursuits or entertainments 
will give real pleasure, at once sat- 
isfying, and not vicious in them- 
selves, nor tending to drift into vice. 
You may be able to cram knowledge 
into the growing brain; to drum in 
good habits and thresh out bad ones, 
but you cannot in any way approach 
the subject of pleasure before con- 
sulting the mind you wish to 
please. You can drive your son to 
work, you cannot drive him to en- 
joyment. The father who is really 
willing to render his children’s lives 
as happy as possible will not be long 
before he forms a rough guess as to 
what kinds of amusement give the 
children real pleasure; and be those 
pleasures what they may, a little 
patting and pulling here and there 
will foster them and lead them in 
the right direction. To try to force 
a child to take pleasure in pursuits 
for which he has no natural inclina- 
tion must fail, and may doom the 
child to be an all-life failure. 

The pleasures of life may be 
broadly divided into three classes. 
First, pleasures which necessitate a 
great deal of hard work, time and 
thought, often as much or more 
than a man’s business in life de- 
mands of him. Such are collecting 
in its numerous variations; natural 
history, gardening, exploring, 
mountaineering, etc., pursuits of 
which most of us pick out one or 
two for ourselves, and have next to 
no interest in the remainder. We 
all exalt our own hobbies and be- 
little those of others. The collector 
of Oriental china who will give 
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years of his life and a large slice 
of his income to obtain some cov- 
eted plate, looks with cold contempt 
on a brother collector who fancying 
European china has alighted upon 
an equally coveted piece of Sevres 
or Dresden. These pleasures are 
of the greatest possible value to 
the human mind, even the covet- 
ousness, envy and uncharitableness 
which they engender are quite 
harmless varieties of these vices. 
These pursuits require to be care- 
fully fostered, especially in boys be- 
tween ten and twenty, when a hobby 
will do more than anything else to 
tide them over the dangers of the 
years of introspection and “ imma- 
ture maturity.”’ Yet, how often are 
these pursuits suppressed or held up 
to ridicule? How often is a boy 
driven from his stamps or his in- 
sects to his books and admonished 
not to waste his time and his money 
on rubbish? 

The second group of pleasures 
comprises the athletic sports and 
exercises. These have a value in 
that they enhance the physique and 
the health of children, they have a 
much greater value on the merital 
side by enabling the children to ex- 
haust the buoyancy of their spirits 
and let off steam. 

And, lastly, there are the frivol- 
ities of life; pleasures which re- 
quire little or no physical or mental 
effort on our part; pleasures that 
are quite barren of tangible results; 
in One sense a sheer waste of time, 
yet in another sense one of the most 
important of our mental exercises. 

In the second quarter of the 
Seventeenth Century the inhabi- 
tants of England proscribed pleas- 
ure; they considered it not only un- 
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necessary but dangerous. The 
Covenanters notwithstanding their 
buffoonery were certainly men of 
sound moral principles and of up- 
right lives, and they brought up 
their children in a way which they 
believed to be right. The next gen- 
eration proved to be the most 
profligate that our race has seen. 
If one considers how it was that 
one generation, in which there was 
much good and little real evil 
should have produced another in 
which there was much evil and very 
little good, I think that we must 
come to the conclusion that misun- 
derstanding pleasure was the most 
important item. The unnecessary 
austerity of the Puritans and the 
worse than unnecessary licentious- 
ness of the Restoration are not to 
be ascribed to the mere swing of 
the pendulum from one extreme to 
the other, but both can be traced 
to the same cause, failure to appre- 
ciate the necessity of pleasurable 
excitement of a frivolous and 
passing kind which is essential to 
the human mind, especially during 
its infancy. The normal young 
human essentially likes to be fniv- 
olous, but not licentious, and a due 
supply of healthy frivolity will do 
more than anything to suppress li- 
centiousness. It cannot be said 
that as the generations progress we 
become either better or cleverer 
than our fathers, but we certainly 
become more cultured. Conse- 
quently, what is merely frivolous 
in one generation may become li- 
centious in the next. We now 
blush at the jokes at which our 
fathers laughed, to us they are 
mainly gross without being hu- 
morous, but they appeared other- 
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wise to the generation that has 
passed. In a great intellectual age 
like the latter half of the Sixteenth 
Century, the rapid rise of culture 
would be marked so that jokes and 
games and pastimes which in 1600 
were quite harmless may have ap- 
peared quite otherwise twenty years 
later. The men of 1620 to 1650, 
therefore, saw the pleasures of 
their infancy in a very evil light 
and instead of adapting those 
pleasures to suit their own children, 
suppressed them altogether. This 
the rising generation could not 
stand, so they reverted tq the 
pleasures of two generations be- 
fore, pleasures which by the growth 
of human thought, had passed from 
being merely frivolous into being 
grossly profligate. Finding the 
old pleasures licentious, they fell 
into the error of thinking that all 
pleasures were licentious, a doctrine 
identical with that of the Puritans 
before them, but it led to very dif- 
ferent results, the Puritans gave up 
pleasure because they believed it to 
be licentious, the Cavaliers took to 
licentiousness because they believed 
it to be essential, to pleasure. 
Things have long since righted 
themselves, but there is a tendency 
for the old troubles to crop up 
again. In dealing with our children 
we are again becoming afraid of 
frivolity; we are again trying to 
curb, ever so gently, that freedom 
of play which is the real relaxa- 
tion. We have invented “ organ- 
ized play”’ a lot of treacle with 
just the merest sprinkling of 
brimstone in it, but its flavor is 
spoiled and the child fed on “ or- 
ganized play” at five is inclined to 
feed himself or herself on organ- 
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ized debauchery when the restraint 
has. become weakened. In _ sup- 
pressing the shouting, the boister- 
ous laughter, the romping, the pu- 
gilistics, the harmless merrymak- 
ing, the innocuous flirtations and 
general inco-ordinances of youth 
are we not rearing a generation 
whose morality is the thinnest 
veneer, a race which knows not the 
meaning of restraint because it has 
never been allowed to be free? 

The schoolmaster is obliged to 
keep order and to keep his children 
more or less bottled down, else 
Pandemonium would reign and his 
part of education become impossi- 
ble. But in the home there is 
neither the necessity nor the excuse 
for keeping children tightly 
screwed down. The father, espe- 
cially, is inclined to subdue his chil- 
dren, not for their benefit, but for 
his; and he will try with all his 
might to justify his actions, saying 
it is good for the child’s moral 
training. When his children want 
anything, he asks himself “is it 
tight?” before giving his con- 
sent; if he asked himself “is it 
wrong?” before withholding his 
consent, there would be fewer re- 
fusals and it would be better for 
the father and better for the chil- 
dren. 

A man’s home is his castle; it 
should be also the castle of his chil- 
dren, a haven of freedom from all 
artificial restraint. In the world 
outside we must all be curbed by 
unnatural regulations, but these 
have no place in the home. Re- 
straint, indeed, must be taught at 
home, but that restraint should be 
limited to things that are vital. 
Incessantly saying “ don’t” teaches 
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your children nothing, it simply be- 
wilders them; if you allow them 
freedom in all except a few partic- 
ulars and say here—not “ don’t do 
these ”’—but ‘these you shall not 
do” and never allow the slightest 
quibbling, the child will learn that 
it is free to air its fancy in most 
things, but other things are not 
even to be thought of without fear 
of dire results, 

Neurasthenia, without going into 
medical details, is a form of mental 
unsoundness which is a morbid 
product of being bored. Like all 
diseases its causation is complex, 
partly physical, partly mental. The 
stress and strain of modern life are 
to a great extent responsible for the 
malady ; but it is not the work, but 
the seeking for pleasure which is 
mainly instrumental in its causa- 
tion. A man does his work, more 
or less hard, more or less irksome, 
more or less monotonous. He lays 
aside his profession tools; the time 
has come for some amusements, for 
something to clear his work out of 
his mind and refresh him for the 
morrow. The man who has been 
properly educated to find amuse- 
ments where he knows that he will 
be amused is never at a loss; he 
knows where to seek his refresh- 
ment and will seldom be unable to 
obtain it. But the man who has 
had no such training, or who, as is 
the case with so many of us, has 
had the idea that pleasure is un- 
necessary or pernicious driven into 
him, finds himself incapable of ob- 
taining the mental refreshment he 
is in need of, and in desperation, 
tries first one and then another of 
those pursuits which he sees others 
enjoying. And he seeks in vain; 
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seeking rest he finds unrest, seeking 
diversion he finds boredom. Even- 
tually he breaks down under the 
strain, becoming a neurasthenic to 
whom everything is a trouble and 
life itself almost unbearable. The 
moral here is clear, children must 
be educated to amuse themselves, 
and this cannot be shifted onto the 
already over-loaded shoulders of the 
schoolmaster, it must be taught at 
home. 

To the child the home is his cos- 
mos. What he sees in the home is 
real and the rest is mere passing 
fancy. His parents, brothers and 
sisters are real people; the people 
he sees outside are vague, shadows 
of merely passing interest. It is 
not nowadays the duty of the father 
to teach his children to read, but it 
is his duty to show them that read- 
ing is part of life. 

Whatever means the ingenuity of 
the teacher may suggest to deal with 
the subject of sex, I can see nothing 
but failure ahead. It is essentially 
a home subject, difficult enough to 
approach in the home, . impossible 
elsewhere. One person only can 
teach the child to understand his or 
her sex—the parents. I use bad 
grammar intentionally for it is in 
the unity of his two parents that 
the child can grasp the meaning of 
sex. Sex is the foundation of the 
home, and the home is the only 
place where its numerous lessons 
can be taught. Children are awake 
to the phenomena of sex much 
earlier than is usually supposed and 
are liable to ask exceedingly em- 
barrassing questions concerning it. 
It is in carefully answering these 
questions that the solution of the 
difficulty lies. Too often when a 
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child asks an awkward question he 
is immediately shut up, hushed with 
an air of mystery which increases 
his curiosity without satisfying his 
desire for knowledge. If the ques- 
tions are answered reasonably with 
the same frankness and feeling as 
any other questions by either parent 
to children of either sex, surrep- 
titious curiosity, the great danger 
in this matter, ‘is arrested. It re- 
quires care but not so much as 
might be expected. You can talk 
with ease of certain subjects to a 
child of five which would puzzle the 
most astute mind to discuss with a 
maiden of fifteen. Yet usually the 
subject is shirked until that age 
when it is most difficult to approach. 

The lessons from the home are 
the first to be learned, they are the 
last to be forgotten. In school, 
college and university and in the 
business of life, we learn our les- 
sons diligently; but they are all 
transitory. As life progresses they 
fade away, leaving behind them but 
a luminous mist to enlighten us in 
our passage. But the lessons of the 
home remain unaltered, untarnished 
by time; good or bad they remain 
when all else is departed. 

There comes a time when the 
connection between the parent and 
the offspring is broken forever. 
The robjn, a most dutiful parent, 
drives her young, not only from the 
nest, but from the neighborhood as 
soon as they are fully fledged. 
With man it is the same. There 
comes a time when Nature rudely 
breaks the great tie that she has 
fostered throughout the long term 
of human infancy. We leave our 
parents to return no more. The 
fracture is bound to occur, but 
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whether it occurs as a gentle cleav- 
age or a violent explosion depends 
mainly upon the way the father has 
exercised his judgment in rearing 
his children. The deepest affection 
will not prevent the most violent 
rupture; but a careful acknowledg- 
ment by the father that the break 
must come and inculcation into the 
child’s mind that the separation is 
inevitable will render the parting 
gentle and kindly. 

The child goes into the world 


New 


The Princess and the Goblin. By George Mac- 
donald. Simplified for Little Folks by Elizabeth 
Lewis. }. B. Lippincott Co. Six full-page illus- 
trations by Maria L. Kirk. 


Every one knows and loves George Macdonald's 
**Princess and the Goblin."’ The story as rendered 
by Miss Lewis is for the youngest readers. The 
publishers have made the book most attractive in 
type, binding and illustrations. 


Nature Stories from Darwin. By Henry W. Wilbur. 
Walter H. Jenkins, Publisher. 


The references indicate just where in Darwin's 
books the story in particular may be found. Samples 
of monkey wisdom, birds, crabs, baboons, ants, 
porcupines, dogs, lizards, foxes, cuckoos, sea gulls 
and bears are among the different kinds of animal and 
insect life about which Darwin wrote. The facts 
given are authentic. 


School Feeding—Its History and Practice at Home 
and Abroad. By Louise Stevens Bryant. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 


The importance of proper nourishment for children 
cannot be over-estimated. So little do the majority 
of parents know regarding a proper dietary fur chil- 
dren it is not surprising that many school children 
suffer from malnutrition. The effort of the school to 
remedy the defects of the home in various ways, is 
emphasizing continually the great need of a better 
knowledge of the science of child nurture on the part 
of parents. 

n Germany the obligation of providing meals for 
school children was put on the school authorities 
more than forty years ago. School restaurants are 
mandatory in France. 

In England,in 1906,an Act was passed giving edu- 
cational authorities permission to install school restau- 
rants and over 100 cities and towns have done so. 

In Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Bavaria, Italy, 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, Austria, Belgium, Spain, 
Russia, and the United States school feeding is receiv- 
ing more and more consideration. The complete 
history of the movement up to date is given in an 
interesting manner. 

The book is full of valuable suggestions to school 
authorities, teachers and parents. 

International in outlook, the author has shown how 
every nation to-day is giving thoughtful consideration 
to this phase of child welfare. 


A Story Garden for Little Children. By Maud Lind- 
say. Lathrop, Lee & Shepard. 


Mothers who are looking for an attractive book 
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away from his parents. He enters 
new environments, lives in a new 
generation; differs as time goes on 
in religion, in politics, in thoughts 
and in ideas; but the seed of his 
father remains in him throughout 
his life. And with the vital germ 
go also those principles with which 
it is endowed and the development 
of those principles which has been 
wrought by the influence of the 
older generation upon the younger. 
—From The Parents’ Review. 


Books 


for little children will welcome this Story Garden. 
The stories will interest the little ones. The illustra- 
tions are artistic and beautiful. 


When to Send for the Hooter. me fs E. Lippert, M.D. 
and A. Holmes, Ph.D. ippincott Co. 


A description of children’s diseases with illustra- 
tions giving treatment for those not requiring a 
physician's care. 


The Man and the Woman—Studies in Human Life. 
By Arthur L. Salmon. Forbes & Co. 


Women as World Builders—Studies in Modern 
Feminism. By Floyd Dell. Forbes & Co. 


A man’s view of the woman's movement. 


Disease in Milk—The Remedy Pasteurization. By 
Lina Gutherz Straus. 

The great neatly i work done by Nathan Straus 
is told in a beattifull gg volume by his wife 
who has worked wit Full of suggestions to 
all who wish practical ne on this important part of 
baby-saving work. 


FOREIGN MAGAZINES RECEIVED 


Child Life, published by The Froebel Society, 
London, contains an interesting article on ‘The 
sroge-lay Crisis in Morals,"’ by Prof. Rudolf 

ucken, 


The Parent’s Review, published in London by 
Parents’ National Educational Union. Religious 
en of Children is given prominence by two 
articles. 


The Child, London, has many articles on health 
and physical care of children. 


L’Enfant, Paris (The Protection of Children). 
Devoted to Child Welfare. 


Zeitschrift fur Jugend fur Sorge, Vienna. 


A Ger- 
man review of work for children. 


Prevention, London. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


The Survey, The Catholic Educational Review, 
The Child, beg mba Review, Yao 
Clinic, Christian Ci a e Record of Christian 
Work, Sierra Educational News, The Pro 


essive 
Teacher, The American Club Woman, The 


International Review, The Farmer’s Wife, General 
Federation Magazine, Western Woman’s Outlook. 





Some Things Every Mother Should Know 


By MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF 
(Continued from page 335) 


Few mothers realize as_ they 
should the priceless value of the 
early years of childhood. The 
habits formed then, the lessons in- 
stilled, form the warp and woof of 
character. In old age, when many 
of the incidents. of middle life are 
forgotten, memory recurs to the 
days of childhood and the lessons 
and incidents are as vivid as though 
they happened but yesterday. 

The baby begins to talk, he learns 
to creep and to walk, he begins to 
touch and explore his little world, to 
ask questions. He is never still. 
How often the thoughtless mother 
represses this hunger for knowledge, 
she does not heed his questions, she 
does not understand that under her 
eye a soul is growing, that to her it 
looks for light and love and sym- 
pathy, and that this activity which 
wearies her is the natural develop- 
ment of every normal child. 

She does not get the child’s point 
of view, and to do that is absolutely 
essential to the understanding of a 
child. Froebel performed a service 
to every child by translating to 
mothers the steps by which children 
develop. The child world is very 
different from our world. It is a 
world of imagination. It is a world 
that has no knowledge of the laws 
which govern the grown-ups. It is 
a world of innocence, of imitation 
of all that is seen and heard. 

Only as mothers come into the 
child’s life and get his point of view 
is it possible to really understand a 
child, to appreciate the motive of 
his acts. 


Many a child is punished for do- 
ing wrong who is utterly uncon- 
scious and guiltless of any other 
reason than that he has seen others 
do it and imitates what he has seen. 

The child’s mind and soul are a 
fertile field for the planting of any 
seed that is put into it. The 
mother’s privilege is to see that good 
seed is planted, to direct the activity 
of mind and body into safe channels. 

To her is entrusted this responsi- 
bility, and she should not delegate it 
to others. She cannot take it for 
granted that the homely virtues 
which form the foundation of char- 
acter will develop of themselves. 
She need not teach them by text or 
sermon, but every hour circum- 
stances and incidents arise that give 
the opportunity to apply to the 
child’s life the principles which 
should be instilled. 

To keep the child’s confidence, to 
have him feel that always he has 
mother’s love and sympathy, is to 
establish a relation of inestimable 
value as childish days pass, and 
school days begin. ; 

Every mother owes it to her child 
to choose carefully the school under 
whose care she places her child. 
Many thoughtful mothers give the 
children the first lessons themselves 
rather than to subject them to the 
confinement of long hours in school. 
Children who live out-doors, who 
are interested in nature, and who 
have time to play as their fancy dic- 
tates, rapidly overtake and pass the 
children whose vitality is sapped by 
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close attention to books and rigid 
rules at too early an age. 

It is of the utmost importance to 
any child to have a teacher whose 
sympathy and insight into child na- 
ture give her the knowledge of how 
to deal with it. More important 
than the reading and arithmetic is 
the influence which in countless 
ways she has on the children. 

A mother cannot know about this 
unless she spends sufficient time in 
the school before placing her child 
there, to know what the relations 
are between pupils and _ teachers. 
When a child is unhappy in school 
no good mother will ignore it, nor 
will she rest satisfied until she dis- 
covers the cause. Many teachers 
are young and inexperienced and 
unwittingly cause sensitive children 
great unhappiness. A little study 
of the situation by the mother will 
often remove the difficulty. 

The lighting, heating, ventilation, 
and sanitary conditions of a school 
are things about which every mother 
should inform herself. She should 
also learn from the teacher just how 
much is expected of the child, and 
should see that the school work is 
not interfering with time for play 
and sleep. Until school days, the 
child’s education is controlled to a 
large degree by the mother. After 
that the influences on his life and 
character come from innumerable 
sources. Teachers, pupils, the 
street, all that he sees and hears in 
the outside world bear their part in 
shaping his character. If the habit 
of confidence has been established, 
if the daily happenings of the school 
are a subject of interest to mother, 
she will learn of the thoughts that 
are in his mind, and can guide him 
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to put a true value on the many new 
lessons which life is giving him. 
The children must be prepared for 
the temptations that come to them 
far earlier than most mothers real- 
ize. A school superintendent re- 
cently told of a five-year-old child 
who was dangerously ill with a 
swelling of the glands. A physician, 
after carefully diagnosing the case, 
said that it was caused by cigarettes. 
Careful inquiry revealed the fact 
that the child, seeing other children 
smoking, had picked up stumps of 
cigarettes and cigars and used them 
to such an extent that his life hung 
in the balance. 

Even at the tenderest age these 
menaces to health tempt the little 
ones ; long before the mother realizes 
that it is time to speak of it, the harm 
is done. 

Every mother should inform her- 
self as to the effects on growth, 
heart action and brain development 
that result from the use of cigarettes 
by children. Stringent laws against 
their sale to minors have not pre- 
vented it. The only real safeguard 
is watchful care, and education of 
the child himself as to the effects, 
before it is too late. 

Many mothers are careful about 
their children’s companions and seek 
by carefully limiting their acquaint- 
ance to keep them safe. It is but 
for a brief time that this can be 
done; the child must meet children 
who come from homes with ,very 
different ideals of life. The only 


real safeguard to a child is to fix in 
his own heart an ideal which is so 
pure and true and high that the evil 
will repel him. Moral training in the 
home, by the mother, is the protec- 
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tion which only she can throw about 
the heart and life of her child. The 
duty of every mother is to fill her 
child’s life so full of good thoughts 
that there is no room for the soil. 

She should have a reason and a 
purpose for all she does. The 
mother who has no goal, who has 
no deep sense of her dependence on 
the Divine Father who gives to 
every life whatever power it pos- 
sesses, cannot give her children the 
inspiration and ideals which are 
their only true protection. 

By working with God in the nur- 
ture of His children, by daily look- 
ing to Him for help, by teaching the 
children that mother as well as chil- 
dren look to Him for guidance, is 
to give them the greatest source of 
strength in the years that are to 
come. Every mother should know 
that in giving the children to her 
care, God is teaching her life lessons 
just as valuable to her as those 
which she tries to give the child. 
She has had a few more years of 
life’s experience. She, from the 
wider viewpoint, can mark the path 
for his journey, she can point out 
the goal and show the way to reach 
it. 

One of the greatest dangers to the 
children is that many mothers have 
their eyes fixed on the wrong goal, 
while others simply drift, providing 


food and clothing, but not seeing the 
claims that life will make on them, 
not fitting them to take their places 
in the world-life. 

The mother who can look forward 
to the years of manhood and wo- 
manhood, who can picture to herself 
the qualities she would most desire 
in her sons and daughters, the ideals 
she would choose to put before 
them, works with a real purpose and 
with intelligence. Calling to her 
aid the forces of the school, the 
church, good books and good com- 
panions, she still recognizes that on 
her primarily rests the duty of char- 
acter building. Let her weigh well 
the relative values of all that life 
offers. The ideals of life and duty 
which she instills are to shape the life 
and character of the next genera- 
tion. The relation of the home to 
disease, to corruption in business 
and politics and to crime is the rela- 
tion of cause and effect. Good 
homes are the safeguard of a nation. 
At the head of the nation’s life 
stands the mother. Only by realiza- 
tion of what motherhood means to 
earth and heaven can women be- 
come mothers in the highest sense of 
the term. Only as they reach the 
highest type of motherhood will 
children reach their highest possi- 
bilities. | Then only shall we see 
civic and moral uplift. 





July Child-Welfare 


Every member of the Congress, 
every one interested in Child-Wel- 
fare, will wish to read the July 
MAGAZINE. 

It will have a full report of the 
National Child-Welfare conference 


in Boston and of many annual con- 
ventions of State branches. 
It will contain articles of value to 
all who have the care of children. 
It will contain program for your 
mothers or parent-teacher associa- 
tions. 





Kindergarten Results 
By HENRY W. HOLMES 


AMONG modern “ muck-rakers ” 
none is more certain of a hearing 
than the catch-phrase critic of our 
public schools. In America, educa- 
tion is like Government—every- 
body’s business; and the teacher- 
baiting which is so tiresomely com- 
mon in our magazines and on our 
platforms is a natural part of the 
present discontent with most of our 
National faiths and works. As 
such, it may do more good than 
harm. The good it does is note- 
worthy whenever it induces a 
parent to see for himself, in a spirit 
of fair inquiry, what his children 
are doing in the schoolroom. 

But too often the rash dogma- 
tism of writers who generalize 
brilliantly from one or two excep- 
tional instances actually affects the 
policy of responsible school com- 
mittees and superintendents. When, 
for example, a single school officer 
is likely to take seriously the asser- 
tion, made by a well-known doctor 
who writes on education and the 
hygiene of child life, that it is better 
to let our children play in a sewer 
than send them to a kindergarten, 
those who know what kindergar- 
tens actually accomplish, have rea- 
son to grow uneasy, if not indig- 
nant. Much of the current criti- 
cism of schools and colleges is 
equally perverted and may occa- 
sionally prove pernicious. 

In the case of the kindergarten 
we need to remind ourselves that it 
is easy to pick out one or two items 
in a-day’s program at school and 
condemn them as’ useless or injuri- 


ous; easy, too, to prove that cer- 
tain children do not profit by the 
program as a whole; but an entirely 
different thing to prove that the 
kindergarten is not worth while as 
part of a school system, for “ all 
the children of all the people.” 

A few mothers may do at home 
what a kindergarten can do; others 
may think that a governess or even 
a nursemaid may*do as much or 
as well; but most mothers know ~ 
their own limitations of time, 
strength, patience and intelligence 
—and have no governess or nurse- 
maid. They welcome the aid of a 
good kindergarten and find the re- 
sults of the kindergarten course, as 
a whole, excellent. 

Those who write of the technique 
of kindergarten instruction may 
speak of the preparation of the 
children’s minds for later scientific 
thinking, or of their hearts for 
ethical feeling, or of their imagi- 
nations for creative exercise of any 
sort. ‘These matters we may leave 
to the expert, together with qtes- 
tions of sanitation, eye strain, 
muscle strain and over-stimulation 
of the infant intellect. Happily, 
we know that kindergarten leaders 
and kindergarten teachers are 
awake to their own problems and 
steadily progressive in the solution 
of them. On grounds of public 
policy kindergartens may be amply 
defended in a simpler way. 

The kindergarten takes children 
at four. It relieves the home, en- 
larges the lives of the children, 
eases the transition from home to 
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school, and lays a foundation for 
the school to build on. 

Most children get from the kin- 
dergarten increased resources—they 
become better able to amuse and in- 
struct themselves; increased readi- 
ness and poise in handling their 
own bodies and the things about 
them; a perceptibly clearer notion 
of what the world is like and what 
people are about; and an appreci- 
able increase in steadiness of judg- 
ment between good and bad, fit and 
unfit. 

But even if one or all of these 
results would seem to be lacking, 
the child at kindergarten is safe, 
happy, active and under wise guid- 
ance ; the mother is relieved, and the 
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school is getting some of its pre- 
paratory work accomplished. 

Of course there are kindergar- 
tens and kindergartens—and if . 
those in a given community are bad 
or indifferent, it is somebody’s busi- 
ness to make them good. The in- 
expert observer who wants to know 
how to tell a good kindergarten 
when he sees it will find help in 
the pamphlets issued by the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Meanwhile, the best testimony to 
take is that of mothers—preferably 
those of moderate means, without 
special theories of education to ex- 
ploit, and with two or more chil- 
dren. 


Baby and the North Wind 


Oh, I do not fear the gay north wind, 
As it tosses the papers and whirls them ’round; 
It sends them dancing and flying high, 
And I want to dance, myself, and bound, 
But—TI like to keep near to mother. 


No, I do not fear the noisy wind, 
As it roars and whistles and shrieks with glee; 
It rattles the windows and shakes the house, 
And it makes the tree-tops bow to me, 
But—I like to keep near to mother. 


I’d like to stand and look, all day, 
At the merry pranks of this north wind, high; 


But the smoke from yon chimney, how it whirls! 
There are sounds so strange and the branches sigh. 
Oh, I think I'll keep near to mother. 

—Tne Litac Basy. 
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HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B., M.D. 
CHILDREN’S GARDENS AND LIFE—VI 


SOME mothers begin to hold chil- 
dren’s gardens in higher esteem as 
they bring home in June fresh let- 
tuce and radishes, perhaps even 
green peas. Other mothers will de- 
light in the little bunches of sweet 
alyssum or nasturtiums or bach- 
elor’s buttons or Shirley poppies 
that give a bit of grace to the supper 
table. 

I know a hospital that regularly 
receives gifts from the children’s 
gardens through the months of 
flowers. The children may take 
their flowers to people ill at home 
that they know, or to a day nursery. 
For a day nursery the ideal is that 
mothers’ clubs help them to a gar- 
den of their own where the babies 
can play and sleep. I have just 
seen a summer-house beautifully 
screened from flies and mosquitoes, 
standing in a back yard with trees 
and shrubs and flowers where the 
babies live all the summer days 
while the mothers are at work. 

The bookkeeping becomes more 
exciting now as every product is 
entered and the market price set 
opposite, so that at the end of the 
season the value of the work can 
be put in dollars and cents. We 
Americans measure most things by 
money standards, even babies. It 
makes very much more impression 
on the public, probably I should say 
on the men especially, to state that 
the loss to the country last year 
through the death of babies under 
one year of age was so many mil- 
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lion dollars, than to say so many 
hunderd thousand babies died. 

The boys and girls will want to 
know next year whether their gar- 
den that produces six dollars’ worth 
of vegetables is better than the gar- 
den this year, and if it is not they 
will want to know the reason for 
the falling off, whether it was neg- 
lect, or poor seeds, or a draught, or 
some insect pest. These are some 
of the details to talk over and plan 
about in the following winter’s na- 
ture study. 

Now the child with the camera 
(mothers must be sure there is one 
such at least) will begin to photo- 
graph the plants in bud, in flower, 
and when seed pods come. They 
will make fascinating hours for the 
school when thrown on the screen 
and studied later. 

Animal life is appearing in the 
garden now, especially the “* ground 
openers,’ ants and earthworms, 
without which we could hardly have 
gardens. These are opportunities 
again for children to learn about 
life processes that they should un- 
derstand, but that it is difficult to 
teach in any artificial, “‘ made up” 
way. 

The earthworm is fascinating to 
study, both in its structure and in 
what it does for the garden, and its 
habits. Ellen Torelle’s “ Plant and 
Animal Children” tells it well for 
the children’s reading. Professor 
William T. Sedgwick has a most 
interesting account filling a large 
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book called “ Introduction to Gen- 
eral Biology,” published by Henry 
Holt and Company. That is what 
the teacher and mothers need to 
read to answer children’s questions 
and to keep up with them, or just 
a little ahead—a good thing for 
wise parents to do. 

Every creature becomes more 
wonderful the more we know about 
it; but perhaps the most wonderful 
of all, next to man, is the ant. Miss 
Torelle does not tell about it be- 
cause it is really too great a story 
for her little book with all the other 
things she must tell of ; but mothers 
must have for the garden library a 
delightful book translated from the 
Italian of “ Vamba,” the nom de 
plume of a great naturalist who 
knows just what children like to 
read. It is “ the story of a boy who 
didn’t like his lessons and became an 
ant, and of all the wonderful ways 
he found among them.” Its name 
is ‘“ The Prince and His Ants,” and 
it, too, is published by Henry Holt 
and Company. 

Vamba begins: “I have tried, 
little children, to have you see great 
things in little creatures. When you 
are grown up you will see many 
little things in great creatures.” Its 
stories of ant ways are scientificly 
true, which is not always the case 
with children’s books. It is a 
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wrong to give them lies to read, a 
wrong too far-reaching to be meas- 
ured. If something more advanced 
for the teacher is also wanted, a 
very good up-to-date book is “Ants: 
Their Structure, Development and 
Behavior,” by William Morton 
Wheeler, published by the Columbia 

University Press. 

Mothers should help keep the 
spirit of the gardening fine, progres- 
sive, and wholesome. They should 
not let it sink into mere drudgery 
to raise crops and perhaps make 
money. This is what has discour- 
aged so many men and women on 
the farms, yet country life rightly 
lived is the ideal. So mothers must 
see that Vamba and Torelle at least, 
and if possible, Sedgwick and 
Wheeler, are in the children’s gar- 
den library, or in the public library, 
and are given them to read. 

Late in June some children will 
possibly go away for the summer. 
This is the great chance for those 
on the waiting list to take over their 
gardens and carry them through to 
the autumn festival. No gardens 
should be left uncared for, it makes 
the effect of the whole discouraging. 
There may be children who would 
like a double garden, or a teacher, 
or the right kind of friend who will 
like the abandoned plot. 








The Cottage We Built for Baby 


By FELIX J. KOCH 
(Photos by N. Fairweather) 


WE had rather wondered, when 
we read the item, amid the chitter- 
chatter of society gossip filling the 
paper, “that the Tampsons were 
going to summer at their cottage 
up at the Lakes.” Not, of course, 


r — —— 








that a summer cottage is unusual, 
but, as a rule, it implies a bit more of 
the coin of the realm than most of 
us are willing to part with, for a 
mere summer’s vacation. 

It interested us, possibly, because 
we knew the people; knew that, 
while not at all parsimonious, they 
were the sort of folk who are not 
reckless with money, and that they 


were of such passing intelligence 
that behind their every action there 
lay some good, common-sensical 
motif. Wherefore, first chance we 
had, we brought up the subject of 
“ cottage.” 


—— 





— 


% 





It was while they were still en- 
thusiastic over it, it was to be their 
second summer. 

“You see, it’s this way,’ Mrs. 
Tampson explained, in a way that 
she had, all her own. ‘“ That cot- 
tage is an investment we’re making 
for the children. No,” and she 
laughed, as a bit of intelligence 
gleamed from us, “not that we're 
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looking for the land to advance and 
then sell out when Tom is twenty- 
one or Sister eighteen. 
It’s a health-culture in- 
vestment, that’s all. 

“No matter where one 
lives, suburbs or city, 
even out on the farm, 
Nature insists on a change 
at least once a year. The 
birds, or many of them, 
fly south in the winter, 
north in summer, and 
seem the better for the 
change. The seals come 
up north, off Labrador, 
in the springtime to 
breed, then depart for 
pastures new. Away 
down at the bottom of 
things, we human beings 
regarded physically, are 
not much different,—and 
we do benefit by a change. 

“ Now there are 
changes, and _ changes. 
When the children are old 
enough to appreciate what 
they’re seeing, and can get about 
without watching, as is necessary 
now, I believe that sight-seeing for 
pleasure is the most profitable vaca- 
tion. New scenes, new thoughts, 
time to rest at charming lake-sides 
when you're tired, interesting 
places to walk or ride to, when you 
feel you want exercise. But there’s 
either rest nor pleasure in sight- 
seeing with a child under ten, nor 
does it profit the child at all. 

“ Still, just in these tender years 
I believe the annual change will do 
the little one heaps of good. Why? 
Well, let me show you,” They pro- 
duced the plans of the cottage. It 
was just a simple three-room affair, 
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—kitchen, sleeping-room, parlor. 


In the parlor, a davenport hid an 


extra bed, in case of company. In 
another corner, too, folded against 
the wall, there was bedding arrange- 
ment for a second caller. 

“ Our idea, you see, in the cottage 
is this: Not alone plenty of ozone, 
balsam,—and so on,—but a freedom 
we could never enjoy in our su- 
burban garden. 

“ Imagine turning Gail Elizabeth 
loose in a suburb of Chicago with 
absolutely nothing on but a slip of 
gingham, and with full permission 
to romp, frolic and play. If she tear 
this slip of a garment, no harm in 
the slightest. I made it myself,— 


‘just the largest possible stitches, and 


The 


not a moment wasted on frills. 
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value of the entire outfit is just a 
very few cents. 





“ Imagine 
trouble Gail Elizabeth with washing 
her face or combing her hair,— 
things always irritating to a child,— 
between breakfast-time and supper! 


not bothering to 


What child wouldn’t covet such 
freedom? And how soothing to the 
nerves of both parent and child to be 
free from such grating admonitions 
as: ‘ Now Gail, I want you to take 
care of that frock; Don’t go so near 
the water ; you might fall and get all 
dirty! What ever you do, don’t 
slide down that incline, you built out 
of boards; you’ve got your good 
dress on.’ Gail Elizabeth is free to 
play ’till washing-up time at supper. 

“Only the cottage can give such 
freedom. 
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“When you build a cottage, even 
near a big summer resort, you can 
pick your company 
from the hotels. You 
need only invite down 
those who think the 
way you may be think- 
ing, and the others 
won’t come near. So 
you're in no wise the 
subject of gossip. 

“And again, you 
live a life there that 
you wouldn’t at home, 
with the temptations 
of the corner grocery, 
the markets, the at- 
tractions and so on, 
all about you. 

“ At the cottage you 
breakfast simply, be- 
cause there’s_ only 
simple things to be 
had at the little store 
supplying the village. 
Beside, you don’t want 
to waste time washing 
dishes, cooking, etc., you want to get 
off to the beach and the woods. 

“ After breakfast, you turn back 
directly to Nature. You're clad so 
that you can live, do, think, just as 
Nature prompts you. Like the 
birds, if you want your morning 
bath, out into the water you go. 
You play, you lave, you frolic, you 
swim, you dive. Then, refreshed, 
exhilarated, happy; back to the 
beach you come. No long, tedious 
dressing to mar the pleasure of bath- 
ing,—just the loose wrapper thrown 
over the trunks, and then these 
dropped off, or again the loose pa- 
jama trousers drawn on by the men. 

“You’re tired, and under the 
trees you flop, to read or to chat, 
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and when you grow heavy, to doze. 
“You’re hungry, and whether it 
be noon or tea-time or any other 
hour of day, you go in and eat. The 
gasoline stove is handy, the larder 
is open, like the rest of Nature’s 
animate creation, so soon and so 
long as you’re hungry you eat. 
“Then, when you have a hank- 
ering for the desires which twenty 
centuries of civilization have planted 
within you, you can, at any time, 
slip back into clothing and become 
once more one of your kind. Then 
there’s rowing, than which there is 
no better exercise; and fishing, per- 
haps the oldest sport in the world. 
There's berrying, and what’s so 
good for the body as berries, fresh 
picked by the gatherer himself. 
“Of an evening, too, you can do 
just as you've a mind to. Early to 
bed or late, hair taken down or 


kept immaculate if you desire. 
“ The effect of it all is most pro- 


nounced on the children. Like hot- 
house plants, in the winter, sud- 
denly taken to warm out-door air 
they seem to blossom and thrive be- 
fore our very eyes. 

“ At home Gail Elizabeth must 
have her morning bath tepid, but 
here its never too cold for a dip. 
Over the boulders she skips, in her 
sandals, right into the depths of 
the surf. First a thorough wash- 
ing, then hying out, turtle-fashion, 
and floating, or swimming in. What 
if the tide throw her about a bit, 
madly,—it’s all part of the fun. 
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‘“‘ Sometimes, too; water-wings se- 
curely beneath her arm-pits,—she 
will venture out where the big girls 
go,—only the big girls, from the 
hotel must be dressed up, and 
mayn’t deign to more nudity than 
short-cut stockings, because people 
will talk, at a hotel. 

“ Bucket and pail and the ocean, 
a skiff so safe that it can’t upset, and 
the child’s in her heaven, indeed! 

“ Evenings, just past tea-time, we 
return to civilization for a little 
while, just the better to appreciate 
that which we otherwise enjoy. The 
boys take to the porch-rail, where 
the pines sweep, in the breezes, and 
where you get a full expanse of the 
sea, and read Seton Thompson and 
Boy’s Life, and Billy brings out his 
mandolin and I hum the accompani- 
ment. By and by we take to the 
beach for a stroll. Only Father 
stays behind,—the family cat on his 
shoulder, to read the out-of-door 
magazines. It’s the idlest, happiest 
life in the world. 

“And it costs—not a tithe of 
what most people spend for half 
the time on their summer vacations. 
The cheapest of cottages,—plain 
substantial fare, and happiness. We 
built upon it as,—well, as you see 
us to-day!” 

And indeed, cottage-life needed 
no further commendation than the 
picture presented by the family 
gathered ’round her there! 








Character Building in the Child 


By JAMES S. HEBERLING 
Superintendent Carter Junior Republic 


AFTER years of privileged experi- 
ence in the many processes of child- 
development I have seen so many 
theories fail and so many diagnoses 
and psychological tests contradicted, 
that I have learned to rely on com- 
mon sense, an intuitive knowledge 
of the child, an unlimited faith in 
the great God who meant us all to 
be good, so that in children with 
normal minds, it is largely our fault, 
and not theirs, if they lack in the 
qualities of heart and mind that 
then practice and experience become 
the fixed habits of strong, upright 
character. 

My professional duties have re- 
quired me to manage a fruit farm, 
as well as boys. I have come from 
the orchards and fields many times, 
with lessons in character-making 
that have been more suggestive and 
inspiring than all text-books and 
theories extant on Child Help. 

The premise that we must lay a 
strong foundation and build thereon 
is figuratively well expressed, but is 
narrow in its conception of the proc- 
ess of character-making. Character 
must be expressed in the animate, 
the growing, the ever-changing, the 
unlimited, the fruit-bearing, and the 
life-giving to others. Character 
nourishes its possessor and others, 
is blown by the winds but not de- 
stroyed, is not only beautiful in its 
outward expression and its inner 
power, but is enduring and eternal. 

The planting, cultivating, fertiliz- 
ing, pruning, grafting, and other 
processes of care that help the sap- 
ling to grow into the well-bearing 


tree, is an inspiring and suggestive 
work to the man who finds a tree 
almost human, and with this anal- 
ogy begins to see in the child a 
growing plant of unknown fruitage. 
It is true that he may have inherited 
strong characteristics that tend to 
bend the twig and incline the tree, 
and the importance of good stock is 
appreciated by the grower, as well 
as the necessity of pure soil. But 
I have seen poor stock in plant and 
human life grow so splendidly in 
proper surrounding, while I have 
seen good stock deteriorate and de- 
generate through lack of care and 
improper soil, that the facts encour- 
age us to believe that character is a 
process of growth; we are gar- 
deners, wise or unwise, efficient or 
inefficient, productive or non-pro- 
ductive, in proportion to our knowF 
edge, patience, and personal work. 

Personal work is the basis of effi- 
ciency in developing character in the 
child. It demands from the worker 
love, service, and sacrifice. . 

The first step in the process of 
developing strong character is to 
plant in the child mind simple but 
definite ideals of right. The aim of 
the guardian should be to mould the 
thought of the child, to insure a 
proper expression of this thought in 
correct habits. Children are natur- 
ally fond of the heroic, as opposed 
to the weak, of the beautiful, as 
oposed to the ugly. To know the 
wrong in contrast to the right, and 
not by experience, is a natural and 
healthier process of moral develop- 
ment. 
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How powerfully a child is influ- 
enced by correct ideals has been 
strongly impressed upon me by sev- 
eral experiences with the children 
who came under my care. A young 
lad who recently went to the city, 
to earn his own way, met a compan- 
ion for an evening at the theatre. 
After the play the companion 
stepped into an alley, near the 
theatre, and took from his pocket a 
flask of whiskey, for a drink. My 
boy said to him, “ If you touch that 
liquor, you can never be my friend; 
you can choose right now between 
that flask and my friendship.” The 
companion handed the flask over 
and the boys went on their way, 
firmer friends, stronger for the 
issue, with self-respect and self-con- 
trol preserved. The young lad in 
telling me of the incident, said, “I 
remembered what we were taught 


at the Republic, and I am glad that 
I was able to help one young fellow 
to be a better man.” 

We hear so much of the forces 
of evil in this world, that we are 
losing sight of the tremendous in- 
fluences for good, for the preventive 


work in humble and unknown 
sources, in men and women who 
in childhood were taught and who 
remember the moral distinctions in- 
delibly impressed on their receptive 
minds, and who do right as a matter 
of course. If we appreciated the 
fact that it is just as easy to form 
a good as a bad habit, we would 
strive toward more constructive, 
more positive methods in planting 
the seeds of permanent, upright 
character. 

The child needs a proper environ- 
ment, a personal touch, and a hope- 
ful atmosphere. He has a right to 
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a reasonable expression of his mo- 
tives and desires in order that we 
may know the first steps needed” in 
directing his energies into proper 
channels of thought and action. 
Some of us, like impatient garden- 
ers, would like to bend the child to 
our own liking, instead of waiting 
for the beauty of its natural growth, 
while it is well at times to prune, we 
may be cutting off a fruit-bearing 
limb. 

The curbing of a child is a deli- 
cate process, and we need a discern- 
ing and discriminating mind, rather 
than theory, if we are to stimulate 
and not hinder the growth of the 
best qualities in the child’s mind and 
soul. I have seen so many misun- 
derstood children, at war with 
everyone, unreasonable, unmanage- 
able, and centres of family unrest 
and unhappiness, respond so splen- 
didly to comprehending, sympathetic 
training, that my faith in the capa- 
city of all children, for self-depend- 
ence, self-respect, and self-control, 
grows stronger with the passing 
years. 

This thought suggests to me the 
importance of appreciating the ca- 
pacity of children for doing. We 
grant the child’s ability for physical 
and mental attainment, but meet him 
morally with a tendency to dictate, 
rather than recognize the truth that 
freedom of the will is God’s gift to 
children, as well as to men. Take 
for instance the capacity of children 
for self-government. After 15 years 
of daily living with and for children, 
redeemed to God and the Common- 
wealth, through instruction and 
practice in the art of government, I 
have learned to sincerely respect the 
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capacity of children for self-govern- 
ment. 

The fundamental truths underly- 
ing happiness and success in daily 
life, need to be impressed in a prac- 
tical way upon the child’s mind. 
Two principles should be especially 
emphasized. First the necessity of 
honest labor as a basis for right and 
happy living, and second the differ- 
ence between liberty and lawlessness, 
distinguishing the rights of the child 
from his abuse of them. This tech- 
nical reduction to principles is of 
course for your benefit. This 
knowledge must be given to the 
child by a rational system of in- 
struction and practice, until the child 
not only has learned the truth, but 
accepts it as his faith and rule for 
practice. This is possible with every 
child. I have seen this development 
of character in children, whom the 
alienists and _ psychologists pro- 
nounced almost hopeless, and know 
that in the children of our average 
homes, these truths can be planted 
so firmly and their expression so 
vividly impressed as to mould defin- 
itely and eternally the child of to- 
day and a man to-morrow. “ Noth- 
ing without labor ” the motto of the 
Junior Republic, if taught to all chil- 
dren, would eliminate from the 
future classes of society the pauper, 
the tramp, and the idle rich, for 
whether rich or poor, the class of 
the “ do less” needs extinction, if we 
are to preserve the virility of our 
national life. Teaching children to 
earn privileges and merit punish- 
ments, is just as easy as indiscrim- 
inate giving or senseless discipline, 
and appeals to the child’s mind as 
just. 

Let me here emphasize the child’s 
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sense of justice. More than one boy 
who has brought himself under se- 
vere discipline, has acknowledged 
to me the justice of his penalty, and 
has been restored to privilege, with 
a proper sense of the causes of his 
unhappiness. Far better to learn it 
as a child, than to wait for the years 
that are not as gentle as childhood’s 
morning, when mistakes are so 
easily corrected, and wills are more 
yielding to nobler impulse, and 
minds more open to kindly sugges- 
tion. This great principle, if en- 
forced, trains the child in industry, 
truthfulness, patience, frugality, 
economy, efficiency, far-sightedness, 
self-dependence, and_ self-respect. 
The child thus trained will not de- 
generate into the grafter, the idler, 
the dependent, and undesirable type 
of citizen, who becomes a parasite, 
exhausting our vitality in public and 
private life. 

The second great principle de- 
velops in the child a proper concep- 
tion of his place in the family or 
community, enabling him to adjust 
himself with tact in his relations 
with others, without losing his self- 
knowledge and self-respect. There 
is a happy medium between the old 
adage, that children should be seen 
and not heard, and the prevalent 
idea in many American families, 
that parents should be seen and not 
heard. The family need not be or- 
ganized along the lines of an abso- 
lute monarchy, but there may be 
pure democracy in the family life 
without sacrificing the respect for 
parental authority, a respect, which 
if properly administered, is affec- 
tionately given by most children. In 
the homes, with parents, where chil- 
dren become a serious problem,. I 
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have more frequently traced the 
causes of the child’s defection, to a 
lack of parental gumption, than to 
any inherent fault in the child. The 
father who is not master in his house 
is self-convicted, and he may, like 
the Divine Master, rule without 
sacrificing the love that made men 
leave all to follow and serve Him. 

This training results in obedience, 
respect for other’s rights, apprecia- 
tion of one’s own rights, a deference 
to law, in all its forms, an acknowl- 
edgment of one’s own limitations, 
and a desire to succeed within the 
law. 

It eliminates dishonesty, disobedi- 
ence, disrespect, disregard, and a 
host of other undesirable traits, in 
the child, which become intolerable 
in the man. 

Training the child to choose the 
right requires a _ discriminating 
knowledge of right and wrong, 


which is often lacking in children 
who fall in error without motive, 
through ignorance and lack of moral 


perception. This necessitates a sen- 
sitizing of the child conscience, and 
a consequent discipline in following 
its dictates. 

A little girl came to us several 
years ago, who prompted by childish 
love of excitement, committed a 
deed that branded her as a juvenile 
criminal, with pronounced stigmata 
of degeneracy, according to the 
alienists, who examined her, and 
with one hopeful feature—her eye. 
To us that eye was the window of a 
soul of divine creation, with an 
eternal purpose, but earth-marred 
through poor inheritance, parental 
neglect and lack of intelligent train- 
ing, by foster parents. That child 
is to-day a prominent educator in 
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one of the most intelligent com- 
munities in the State, a graduate of 
one of our best schools of pedagogy, 
and a post-graduate in a university 
in the branches she teaches. This 
transformation of character was a 
gradual process. The gradual 
change in the child’s mental and 
moral fabric was evidenced by 
her development in _ conscience. 
Thoughtlessness gave way to 
thought. One day an _ insurance 
agent called to examine her for a 
policy, at the request of her father, 
who wrote her instructing her how 
to answer the agent. I have filed 
her reply. It was briefly to this 
effect : that she could not answer any 
of the questions as requested, be- 
cause she would be compelled to tell 
the truth and nothing but the truth. 
To do otherwise would be breaking 
three laws: the law of God, the law 
of the Republic, and the law of the 
State. The development of her char- 
acter, maturing into the splendid, 
useful, Christian woman she is to- 
day, is not marvellous. It is the 
natural transforming process of 
moral growth when the will accus- 
toms itself to do the thing the con- 
science approves. 

Now and then the camera affords 
me pleasant recreation. It has also 
taught me a great truth. The object 
may be beautiful, the lens and focus- 
ing correct, and the image safely 
imprinted in the film, and yet there 
is no reproduction of the outward 
scene, until in the developing fluid, 
we fix that impression, and then 
having printed it, fix it permanently 
on sensitized paper, with chemical 
assistance. The analogy is clear. 
The child’s senses may all be cor- 
rect and properly adjusted to con- 
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vey to the mind the outward im- 
pression from precept or example, 
but until the conscience is sensitized, 
and that impression firmly fixed on 
the soul, the moral vision is not per- 
manently retained. The redemption 
of this child has not only made her 
a useful, happy woman, but the 
effort in her behalf, led a woman 
richly endowed with mother love to 
interest herself in the child, and to 
give her an opportunity for self- 
redemption with us, before commit- 
ment to a penal institution. This in- 
terest awakened her to the pressing 
need for a more intelligent and hu- 
mane and personal treatment of the 
erring child, and one step led to an- 
other, until the Juvenile Court Laws 
of Pennsylvania were passed, and 
many other blessings secured for 
children deprived of other God given 
rights. 

The error in moral diagnosis is 
often equalled by a hasty conclusion 
as to a child’s mental condition. A 
boy came to me with a pedigree of 
intemperance and insanity, that per- 
suaded the examining physician to 
pronounce him a moral imbecile of 
high degree. This boy is now repre- 
senting one of the largest wholesale 
firms in the state, and at the age of 
24, is earning nearly $4000 per year. 

Another boy, stranded by his 
father, a fugitive from justice, in 
one of our large cities, came to me 
at 11 years of age, with statements 
of moral perversion and criminal 
tendencies, that seemed hopeless. 


He is chief clerk in one of the larg- 
est corporations in a great city, hap- 
pily married, earning a fine salary, 
taking special work in electrical en- 
gineering, in a technical school in 
that city, and forging steadily ahead, 
respected, trusted and a useful, up- 
right citizen in the community. 

These are a few chapters from 
the life stories that have been linked 
with mine in the years of privilege 
God has given me in developing 
character in all kinds and classes of 
boys. The Carter Junior Repub- 
lic is a modest plant, consisting of a 
fruit farm, with well-built and com- 
fortably furnished buildings, a 
group of faithful men and women 
in every department of the work. 
Personal service in every worker in 
the domestic force is given, as. well 
as in the instructors, a mutual and 
affectionate interest in each other, 
striving together for a common end, 
the development of Christian char- 
acter. So we have lived and learned. 
Much have we given and just as 
much received. As we have seen 
the fruitage of our labors in the 
men and women of strong character, 
whom we have given to the Comm- 
monwealth, there has been impressed 
upon our minds and hearts, as we 
have ourselves grown in mental and 
moral stature, the great truth from 
the prophet, who knew the infinite 
capacity in the child for the develop- 
ment of strong character—‘“ A Lit- 
tle Child shall lead them.” 





Country Life Department 


LOGAN WALLER PAGE, Chairman ° 
Director United States Office of Public Roads 


Extracts from “A Rural Sur- 
vey of Missouri,” made in three 
counties by the Department of 
Church and Country Life of the 
Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

The country stores, the streets, 
restaurants, pool rooms and speak- 
easies of the villages and towns and 
occasionally the lodge halls furnish 
centres of informal meeting—the 
exchange of greetings, ideas and 
gossip. On Sundays it is the cus- 
tom of those at the church services 
to remain after the benediction and 
chat informally in the church build- 
ing or upon the grounds. This is 


the meeting place, too, of the young 
men and young women, who pair off 


at the close of the services, and, 
getting into their buggies, race each 
other home—when the roads per- 
mit. For the children there is no 
place except the school ground, and 
this but for a few minutes a day for 
only 160 days out of the year. For 
the Italian and Hungarian miners 
there is no place of meeting but their 
labor union halls, which are open but 
one or two nights out of a week. 
The membership is largely con- 
fined to those who want life insur- 
ance. The attendance at _ the 
monthly meetings is but 29 per 
cent. in one county, 32 per cent. 
in another. Most of the members 
are owners of over 100 acres. The 
lodge does not reach the poor man. 


THE SCHOOL GROUNDS 


vary from one-quarter to one and 
a half acres, averaging about three- 


quarters of an acre. The play- 
grounds are usually unsuitable, as 
they were donated for school pur- 
poses because they were not . good 
for farming purposes. Not a single 
flower bed was found in any rural 
school. There is no playground ap- 
paratus. The schools are without 
student organizations save one 
County Corn Club and one County 
Bread Club. Nearly go per cent. 
of the schools have libraries of about 
40 volumes each. 


RECREATION 


The recreation facilities are sadly 
deficient. The average township 
affords a little Sunday baseball at 
some village, an occasional dance at 
some home or in a hall, three or four 
picnics a summer, two or three ice 
cream socials given by the churches, 
one pool room and one or two school 
entertainments a year. These are 
the only recreations offered to 150 
families in a given year. The recre- 
ations provided by church, school 
and lodge are not so much for the 
sake of the community as for filling 
their own treasuries. 

Nowhere throughout the country 
districts is there to be found any 
organization which considers itself 
obligated to offer clean, wholesome 
recreation for young and old. The 
chief aim of the young people’s 
societies in the churches seems to be 
to keep from dying out. _ There is 
not a single men’s club among the 
159 more or less active Protestant 
churches. There are eight small 
junior organizations, including one 
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group of Boy Scouts, but they are 
all in the towns. In the towns and 
villages, too, are the women’s socie- 
ties, about forty in number. In the 
83 country churches are but six or 
seven women’s societies. Every 
Catholic church has at least one 
men’s club, one women’s club and 
one junior organization. 


PROVISION FOR SOCIAL LIFE 


The casual meetings of the popu- 
lation should interest the churches. 
Each resident pastor on whom the 
improvement of religious conditions 
now depends should cultivate the 
life of the people in their relations 
with one another. He should pro- 
vide places of frequent assembly. 
These meetings should occur often 
enough to satisfy the social inclina- 
tions of the people. It is to be pre- 
sumed that they will be held in pri- 
vate houses but the church is none 
too good for this use. It belongs 
to the people of the community who 
built it. 

These meetings, however, should 
be carefully organized. The pastor 
should study his people’s needs. One 
of the greatest needs is to study 
“better farming.” In some states 
there are “ Sixteen Clubs ” made up 
of sixteen farmers and their wives. 
These clubs meet once a month at 
a farm house. They inspect the 
farm, the barns and arrangements 
of the whole place, and after dining 
together, hold a meeting for the 
criticism of the farming methods of 
their host. When a club makes its 
second visit to a farmhouse, the 
minutes of the previous meeting held 
in that house are ready for com- 
parison. 
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Can the church introduce into 
these communities the grange? Can 
it offer to the farmers’ wives and 
sons and daughters opportunities for 
getting together and _ broadening 
their minds and enriching their lives 
in social and literary clubs? Can it 
furnish recreation facilities, clean 
and wholesome, for young and old? 
It has preached long against Sun- 
day baseball; can it begin now the 
practice of overcoming evil with 
good by furnishing enough baseball 
through the week so that the boys 
will not care for it on Sunday? 
Can it take its place in the battle 
line beside those who are fighting 
for better schools, better buildings, 
better courses of instruction and 
better playgrounds? Can it cham- 
pion the cause of the young’ men 
who have been leaving the farms in 
alarming numbers? They have been 
leaving because farm life has been 
less attractive than town life; be- 
cause their schools have prepared 
them for town life rather than for 
farm life; because of the drudgery 
of farm life; because they have little 
opportunity of getting together with 
other young people; and because 
they have no opportunity to get land 
of their own; and they will continue 
to leave the farm so long as these 
conditions prevail. Can the church 
champion their cause; can it throw 
open its doors to them, not three 
hours a month but three hours a 
day? Can it offer them a chance to 
play, to mingle with one another 
and to broaden their lives in literary, 
social and athletic activities? Can 
it take upon itself the task of saving 
young men not only for Paradise, 
but for America, and for American 
farms? 





Do You Want a Program P 


Use Cu1Lp-WELFARE MAGAZINE, 
current issue. Three persons should 
be invited to give this program. 

First Topic: “ Moral and Ethical 
Opportunities of a School Day,” 
“The Father’s Share in the Educa- 
tion of His Children.” ‘These pa- 
pers should be read by one member 
assigned for this day. 

Second Topic: “ Current Efforts 
for Child Welfare,’ “Save the 


Babies,” “ Work of Carter Junior 
Republic.” 

Third Topic: “ Country Life De- 
partment,” “ What Other Mothers’ 
Circles and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions are Doing.” This summary 


may be made from “ State News” 
and will be suggestive and inspir- 
ing, showing that from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific parents are consider- 
ing their duty to their children. 





Household Gods 


The baby takes to her bed at night, 

A one-eyed rabbit that once was white; 

A watch that came from a cracker, I think; 
And a lidless inkpot that never held ink. 
And the secret is locked in her tiny breast 
Of why she loves these and leaves the rest. 


And I give a loving glance as I go 
To three brass pots on a shelf in a row, 
To my grandfather’s grandfather’s loving 


cup, 

And a bandy-legged chair I once picked up. 

And I can’t, for the life of me, make you 
see 

Why just these things are a part of me! 
J. H. Macnarr, in The Spectator. 





You have only one mother, my boy, 
Whose heart you can gladden with joy, 
Or cause it to ache 
Till ready ‘to break— 
So cherish that mother, my boy. 


You have only one mother who will 
Stick to you through good and ill, 
And love you although 
The world is your foe— 
So care for that love ever still. 


You have only one mother to pray 

That in the good path you may stay; 
Who for you won’t spare 
Self-sacrifice rare— 

So worship your mother alway. 


You have only one mother to make 
A home ever sweet for your sake, 
Who toils day and night 
For you with delight— 
To help her all pains ever take. 


You have only one mother to miss 
When she has departed from this, 

So love and revere 

That mother while here— 
Sometime you won’t know her dear kiss. 


You have only one mother—just one, 
Remember that always, my son, 
None can or will do 
What she has for you, 
So cherish that mother, my son. 
ANONYMOUS. 














° ° 

Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 
To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportunities 
to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the impres- 
sionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches childhood 
in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be tried 
in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special officers, 
whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of confirm the 
child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blameless, 
dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so speedily 
reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions for 
correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 


a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can only 
be attained through the individual homes. 











EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Dr. M. V. O'SHEA, Madison, Wis Sins, nae NORWORTHY, Columbia Univer- 
Mrs. ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, _Osts Harvard Ave., 
Presidzat ANNA WeMURRA y, Dekalb, fi Penna. 


Chicago, Ill., Vice-Chairm 

a GE TRUDE VAN HOESEN, Chicago Uni- Prof. CHARLES McMURRAY, D 
Dr. ROBERT N. WIL ila. 
Mrs. MARY D. BRADFORD, eoke Wisconsin. 
Prof. EDWARD ST. JOHN, Hartford, Conn. 


Prof. A. ECiswent ELLIS, Houston, Texas. 

Prof. WM. A McKEEVER, Manhattan, Kansas. 

President H. L. WHITFIELD, Columbus, Miss. Prof. E. A. KIRKPA RICK, Fitchburg, Mass. 
President E. A. FAIRCHILD, Durham, N. H. 


ANNUAL CONVENTIONS OF STATE BRANCHES NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


MISSISSIPPI, POPLARVILLE, June 3747-5. 


State News 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 
editorial board earnestly asks the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of 
complying with this rule. 


ALABAMA ganizations throughout the state is bearing 


fruit. The foundation laid under the 
Mrs. W. J. Chambers, of Montgomery, leadership of Mrs. Ray Rushton, the de- 
second vice-president of the Alabama _ votion and love of all those associated 


branch of the Congress has been chosen 
as president to fill the unexpired term of 
Mrs. Ray Rushton. 

Six new circles in Birmingham and one 
in Ozark have joined the Congress. 

The earnest work of the Montgomery 
Mothers’ Circle in promoting similar or- 


with her impelling them to carry forward 
the work she loved, give promise of a 
strong branch of the ‘Congress in Alabama. 


CALIFORNIA 


The California Congress met in San 
Francisco May 28th, 29th. 
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It sent its president, Mrs. Hubert N. 
Rowell, of Berkeley, to attend the Na- 
tional Congress in Boston, May 15-20. 
Fuller report of California’s great work 
will appear in July issue of the MAGAZINE. 


CONNECTICUT 


A Year Book of the Connecticut Con- 
gress of Mothers will be ready for dis- 
tribution in September. This publication 
will contain valuable information hitherto 
uncollected and unclassified, and be of 
great assistance to those engaged in child- 
welfare work throughout the state. This 
enterprise is made possible through the 
liberality of Mrs. E. J. Naramore, of 
Bridgeport. 

The executive board on behalf of the 
Congress accepted the invitation of the 
Rocky Hill Motherhood Club for the an- 
nual state conference which was held 
April 24th to 25th. The president of the 
entertaining club is Mrs. Elwood. F. 
Belden, and it has a membership of 
seventy-five. Upon request of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. B. L. Mott, of New Haven, 
secretaries of the forty clubs composing 
the Congress were requested to confine 
their reports to from three to five 
minutes. 

Seven members of the Congress were 
present at the legislative hearing on Ju- 
venile Courts, one of whom, Miss Susan 
C. O’Neil, of Waterbury, who is an attor- 
ney-at-law, presented a measure for 
separate courts with judges to be ap- 
pointed by the governor. 

The three delegates of the state board 
to the National Congress of Mothers are 
Mrs. J. A. Traut, of New Britain; Mrs. 
E. J. Naramore, of Bridgeport, and Miss 
Susan C. O’Neil, of Waterbury. 

The Child-Welfare Club of Westport 


organized in March has been admitted to ° 


the Congress. 

A successful innovation in the way of 
a program was made by the Hartford 
Motherhood Club. Under the general 
subject of “Everybody’s Business,’ Mrs. 
Solon P. Davis, ex-president of the club, 
conducted a symposium upon certain 
charitable activities in the city. Mrs. 
David I. Green spoke for the babies of 
Hartford; Miss Carrie A. Gauthier, pro- 
bation officer of the municipal court, dis- 
cussed juvenile delinquents; Miss Emily 
Beecher explained the activities of the 
Y. W. C. A. as a preventative agency; and 
Mrs. F. A. Brackett explained the needs 
and activities of day nurseries and union 
for home work. 


The New Haven Mothers’ Club real- 
ized over $100 as proceeds from the 
“Evening with Longfellow” recently 


given in United Church chapel, at which 
readings from Hiawatha and Indian songs 
were rendered in costume. 

The Bridgeport Mothers’ Club has re- 
cently met with like success from sales 
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of food and fancy articles, whists, and a 
rummage sale. Of the $100 thus realized, 
$10 has been appropriated to the fund for 
the expenses of the state president, $5 to 
a local boys’ club, and $50 for the pure 
milk station. Layettes have also been 
provided liberally for needy mothers. 
This prosperous club is in the second year 
of its organization. 

The Oakville Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has lately adopted an ingenious de- 
vice for reducing tardiness and absence 
in the South School. A blue and white 
banner, upon which is inscribed “ South 
School. First Attendance. Oakville, 
Connecticut,” has been presented to the 
school to be hung in the room having the 
largest attendance for the preceding 
month. 

The Litchfield County Organizer, Eliza- 
beth R. Abbott, reports from Watertown 
the unusual experience of the failure of 
an attempt to form a Child-Welfare Club 
because of the opposition of the local su- 
perintendent of schools. It appears that 
this official favored an “informal” organ- 
ization independent of outside agencies. 
This adverse action was taken by a ma- 
jority of one vote in a meeting of thirty- 
five women. 

The Mothers’ Neighborhood Circle of 
Hartford entertained the husbands of the 
members and the teachers of the North- 
west school at a recent meeting. Dr. 
Rockwell Harmon Potter, of Center 
Church, addressed the meeting on the 
Juvenile Commission, and the discussion 
was followed by a musical program and re- 
freshments. Over 100 were in attendance. 

The excellent program of the South 
Glastonbury Mothers’ Club is an example 
of the quality of work which may be done 
by a vigorous organization in a small com- 
munity. This club meets twice a month 
and has had six out-of-town speakers 
during the season, the subjects being 
“Child Welfare,” “Confidence as to Sex 
Between Mother and Child,” “The 
Mother and Her Boys,” “ Juvenile Courts 
and the Probation System,” “Ghosts,” 
and “Red Cross Organization.” 

Nearly two hundred parents of pupils of 
the West Grammar School, Meriden, re- 
cently met to organize a Home and School 
Association. They were addressed by 
Mrs. W. H. Goddard, of Wallingford, 
who explained the work of a_ similar 
nature which is being done in her town. 
Refreshments were served and a musical 
program rendered. Officers were elected 
and an organization perfected. 


DELAWARE 
The Milford Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion elected the following officers at its 
annual meeting: President, Mrs. Robert 
Pierce; Secretary, Mrs. Karl Bunstein; 
Treasurer, Miss Anna Hall. The pro- 


gram included a fine rendition of “The 
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Rosary,” by the “Chula Quartette.” A 
reading, by Mrs. Allen Vineyard, “ Edu- 
cate the Whole Child,” which caused an 
animated discussion. 

“How Pensions for Widows Were 
Won in Oregon,” a reading by Miss May 
Foulk. 

The State Council meeting was held in 
Laurel May 28. 

The Dover Parent-Teacher Association 
was delightfully entertained in April by 
the little pupils in Miss Sara Lodge and 
Miss Olive Garton’s rooms. The motion 
songs were especially attractive. They 
sang with a will which reflected much 
credit on their teachers. It is surprising 
what these little folks can do and if visi- 
tors should call on these rooms during 
school hours they would be delighted to 
see how the children learn unconsciously 
while seemingly at play. 

The program used was suggested by 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAzINE. Mrs. Elmer 
E. Benson gave an outline of work done by 
other Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Suggestions were asked as to what this 
association might do. Dr. Lightbourne, 
pastor of the “ People’s Church,” Rev. J. 
W. Weddell, pastor of the Baptist Church, 
and Prof. Messersmith, principal of the 
school, responded. 

Mrs. Wm. J. Benson and Mrs. Marshall 
were elected delegates to the National 
Child-Welfare Conference in Boston. 

The following officers were elected for 
one year: President, Mrs. Robert E. 
Lewis; Vice-President, Mrs. Elmer E. 
Benson; Secretary, Miss Ethel Barnard; 
Treasurer, Miss Betsy Moore. 


GEORGIA 


The Georgia Branch National Congress 
of Mothers is making splendid progress 
under the faithful leadership of Mrs. J. 
R. Little. 

For several months Mrs. Little has had 
Miss Mary Collins as organizer, and has 
engaged her for six months next fall. 
The school superintendents are giving 
cordial co-operation, and the response 
from parents who hear of the work of the 
Congress is very encouraging. 

Georgia is the native state of Mrs. Theo- 
dore W. Birney, and it is gratifying that 
the Congress leaders are determined to 
make it one of the strong centres for the 
Congress. 


IDAHO 


The annual meeting of the State Con- 
gress of Mothers, held in April in Boise, 
proved a revelation to many in attend- 
ance, in its scope and accomplishment dur- 
ing the past year. A closer relation be- 
tween parents and teachers, a general im- 
provement in school affairs, has been 
directly traced to the existence of the con- 
gress and all the outside speakers paid 
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special tribute to its work. The congress 
will this year take up for its special work 
a scientific baby show, similar to those 
given in other states, and will ask the di- 
rectors of the state fair to incorporate 
this as one of their fair attractions next 
fall. The congress will also continue to 
work for a marriage bill, a better divorce 
law, a law making wife desertion a 
felony and other needed legislation along 
lines relating to women. 

The congress was presided over by Mrs. 
E. D. Nichols, the president, under whose 
leadership the congress has grown 100 per 
cent. in the past year, there being at 
present 36 circles, with a membership of 
over 700. Thirteen new circles were 
formed during the past year. The largest 
circles have 50 members and the smallest 
20. The president’s address gave in a 
slight measure a glimpse of the great 
amount of work which she had done dur- 
ing the past year, including meetings 
presided over, circles organized, letters 
written and experiences during her work 
as chairman of the legislative committee. 
She recommended the following for future 
effort: the active engagement of a child 
welfare campaign for Idaho; a state cen- 
sorship for moving picture films provided 
for by legislation; the passage of the mar- 
riage bill in 1914 and a law providing pen- 
alties for delinquent husbands and fathers. 

Mrs. Nichols also gave a report on the 
work of humane education, of which she 
is the state chairman. Bands of Mercy 
have been organized all through the 
country, and the outlook for the work is 
highly encouraging. 

Dr. Ralph Falk spoke of the work of 
the State Board of Health, and in which 
it desired the- co-operation of the women 
of the state. In his address he suggested 
that the congress interest itself in having 
the state fair adopt the new and up-to-date 
baby contest, one in which health and 
physique counted instead of laces and rib- 
bons. This baby contest is now organized 
as one of the best methods of reaching 
mothers and telling them what constitutes 
a perfect baby from a physical standpoint, 
and is recommended by all modern phy- 
sicians. 

Judge Dunbar spoke of the great as- 
sistance the Mothers’ Congress had been 
to the work of the juvenile court, paying 
fer highest tribute to their interest and 
help. 

H. A. Lawson spoke of the passage of 
the mothers’ pension bill. Bishop Funs- 
ton, who was to have been one of the 
speakers but who was out of the city, sent 
a letter which was read in which he con- 
gratulated the congress on their splendid 
legislative work and urged them to con- 
tinue their fight for the marriage bill and 
urged their standing for law enforcement 
and working to put officials in office who 
would enforce the laws. 
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WORK IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

Miss Ivy Wilson, county superintendent 
of schools, paid the highest praise to the 
congress for the splendid work it had 
done for the rural schools within the past 
two years. Pupils were more anxious to 
attend school, she said, truancy was less, 
the districts were all cleaned up, the 
school houses beautified and a general 
feeling of good fellowship and common 
interest was noticed through all the dis- 
tricts, all of which she attributed in no 
smalP way to the energetic work of the 
Mothers’ circles in the districts. In the 
past eight years the standard of morals 
had been greatly raised, she said, through 
the work of the mothers. 

In his address on the mothers’ pension 
bill and other needed legislation, Judge 
Dunbar said: “This law is a long step 
forward and is based on the highest prin- 
ciples. It is preventative in scope and 
preserves the home and keeps little chil- 
dren together with their mother. There 
may be abuses but we will have to take 
our chances with them and reduce them 
to the minimum. 

“We should also ask for a better enforce- 
ment of the law prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating liquors to habitual drunkards 
or minors. Even where notices are posted 
in saloons, they are not regarded, and 
poor mothers suffer and little children go 
barefoot as the result. I am tired of 


hearing of the inalienable rights of hus- 
bands and fathers to spend the savings of 


the home in the saloon. 
such rights exist.” 


It is a lie—no 


REPORTS FROM CIRCLES 


The reports of the individual circles 
were of the greatest interest. Pierce Park 
Circle has had for its chief object the 
commenting on the feeling of good fellow- 
ship between the church, school and circle, 
and has had a number of helpful enter- 
tainments through the year. They have 
used the school building as the social 
centre. 

Washington Circle reports splendid pro- 
grams at the meetings, but deplores lack 
of attendance. Male Grove reported two 
entertainments held at which money was 
raised for a modern playground equip- 
ment. This summer special attention will 
be paid to putting the school grounds in 
better condition and planting flowers. 

The Star Circle reported excellent work. 
The amount of $71.63 was raised and a 
modern playground was equipped at the 
school building, basket ball goals were 
placed on the ground and the school lawn 
set with a border of tulips, daisies and 
pansies. Three pictures were framed and 
placed in the school house. Ground is be- 
ing prepared by the school board and the 
circle will purchase trees to set out for a 
‘community and school park. Prizes are 
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offered this year for the child who keeps 
the best and most sanitary front and 
back yard, for the best collection of cut 
flowers at the school fair in Séptember. 
The principal and teachers have organ- 
ized potato, bread and*sewing clubs in the 
school. 

Meridian reported a flourishing circle. 
Bruneau Circle, although very young, is 
doing excellent work. The attendance at 
school has greatly increased since the 
circle was organized and through the ef- 
forts of the circle, a school election was 
held and a bond issue of $12,500 for a new 
school building carried. This election is 
being contested but the circle hopes that 
the election will be sustained. If built 
the circle will aid in every way in having 
the building a beautiful one. 

The Mothers’ Circle at Sunny Ridge is 
doing the most practical kind of work. 
They raised money for having the school 
house scrubbed five times and had the 
school organ tuned and the bellows 
patched, and later bought a bell, expend- 
ing in all $30. The president writes: 
“Our circle did more than just raising 
and spending this money. The children of 
Sunny Ridge had never had a teacher who 
could or would teach them to sing. The 
Mothers’ Circle took it up with the school 
board and insisted that a teacher be em- 
ployed who knew a little about singing. 
By our persistence we at last got one, 
and the children now know a few simple 
songs, and music with its uplift, has 
reached the school.” 

Fruitland Circle has also done splendid 
practical work. The members purchased 
a sewing machine for the domestic 
science class in the school, and a basketball 
for the girls, gave a concert for the piano 
fund, and are contributing a small sum 
toward a rest room in the school, which is 
now completed. Their program meetings 
have been excellent. 

Twin Falls Mothers’ Circle has organ- 
ized a “Girls’ Club” in connection with 
its regular work. 

Washoe Circle reports the completion of 
their $4000 community school building of 
which they are very proud. The school 
grounds of four acres were leveled, the 
circle serving dinner to the men who did 
the work. The circle arranged a lecture 
course for the winter, equipped the school 
playground, and wrote the Short Line pe- 
titioning for a covered railroad station, 
which request was granted. Through the 
circle’s influence the girls have organized 
a clubs and the boys potato and corn 
clubs. ; 

The Bruneau Circle is doing great 
things. Their programs have been help- 
ful, a Christmas tree was arranged for 
the school children and special interest was 
taken in the legislative work. 

Interest in school work has greatly in- 
creased since the circle was organized. 
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Whittier Circle reported a splendid work 
done by the members which belong to the 
circle but deplored the fact that there 
were many mothers who should belong 
to the circle whom they had not been able 
to reach and that this coming year they 
should try new methods to bring others 
in if possible. 

The circle has held 12 interesting pro- 
gram meetings during the year. Washing- 
ton Circle has held interesting program 
meetings and has developed a fine esprit 
de corps between the teachers and the 
mothers. 

Longfellow Circle has been one of the 
busiest of the city circles. The members 
assisted the teachers of the school in an 
art exhibit and from the proceeds were 
able to buy three large pictures and four 
small ones and purchase balls for the 
school ball team. 


CHAIR SHORTAGE OVERCOME 


This circle has held successful evening 
meetings and found the only drawback 
to using the school for a social centre the 
lack of ‘chairs. It was then decided to 
earn the money to buy 100 chairs. Twen- 
ty-six dollars was earned at a carnival 
and the balance is being raised through a 
series of travel talks. The members have 
found in this method of raising funds a 
helpful work in bringing parents out to 
the school building. 

Lincoln Circle has had some splendid 
program meetings at which the mothers 
have been brought closer together. Light 
refreshments have been served at the 
meetings and to aid in the tea making the 
circle purchased an electric plate, which 
the teachers have enjoyed also. 

Park Mothers’ Circle is a lively one. 
The home visiting committee reported 245 
social calls made on mothers in the dis- 
trict and 81 visits of mothers to the school. 
The committee for visiting sick members 
has been active and a potted plant or cut 
flowers have been sent to the mothers of 
new babies in the circle. The work com- 
mittee reported tor finished garments 
made for the Children’s home and two 
comforts for charity. 

The flower show by this circle was ex- 
ceedingly successful, 133 exhibits being 
entered last fall. This year the work will 
be systematized and floriculture by the 
children will be taken up on a scientific 
scale. Lack of equipment has made it im- 
possible to use the school house as a 
social: centre but this coming year the 
members hope to see this changed. Many 
social affairs have been given during the 
year and the meetings will close for the 
summer with a big picnic. 


HUMANE EDUCATION CONSIDERED 


Hawthorne Circle has not been quite so 
active this year as last, but is making great 
plans for next season. Garfield Circle, al- 
though only three months old, is already 


making ambitious plans. They were ad- 
dressed by Miss Lucas on food values. 

All of the circles have taken up the 
work of humane education and special pro- 
grams have been held on this subject. All 
are taking the CHILD-WELFARE MAGA- 
ZINE and many are using the loan papers 
sent out by the national organization. 

Realizing the great benefit that would 
accrue to the state work to have a repre- 
sentative dt the national meeting at Bos- 
ton next month, and at the same time the 
benefit the advertising of the work «one 
by the state congress would be to the 
state, an effort will be made to raise 
enough money through the local circles 
to send either the retiring president or the 
present president to Boston. This will be 
taken up at special meetings to be called 
by the circle presidents this week. 

Mrs. T. C. Hollingshead, of Boise, was 
elected the new president; Mrs. E. D. 
Nichols, first vice-president; Mrs. O. D. 
Carper, of Star, second vice-president; 
Mrs. J. D. Bell, Pierce Park, third vice- 
president; Mrs. Lizzie Dickie, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Carey, recording sec- 
retary; Mrs. Miller, treasurer. 


MISSOURI 
Juvenile Court Department 


The St. Louis Circles of the Missouri 
Congress of Mothers, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Hugh Fullerton, chief proba- 
tion officer of the city, are taking an active 
part in the preventive work, in an effort 
to keep dependent and neglected children 
from becoming delinquents, coming into the 
courts and in many instances being sent 
to institutions for delinquent or dependent 
children. 

The city has several probation officers, 
many of whom are women, all doing very 
efficient work, but their duty is to handle 
cases that have already come before the 
court. It is an accepted fact that many a 
child arrives at the Juvenile Court before it 
belongs there. The first’ offense is seldom 
grave, but indicates a tendency toward de- 
linquency, and needs guidance. The Court 
is amply able to give this guidance, but 
the contact with the Court, in spite of its 
kindly attitude, has a hardening effect upon 
the young, especially so on the girls. 

The Mothers’ Congress hopes to supply 
the “ounce of prevention” that these chil- 
dren need, so that they may not be brought 
before the Court. It was with this object 
in mind, Mrs. Lillian Noel has been ap- 
pointed by the city circles of the Mothers’ 
Congress to assist Mr. Fullerton in this 
work in the city. 

Mrs. Noel has had many interesting ex- 
periences and has formed reading circles 
among girls who have practically no 
homes. Girls who previously had no amuse- 
ments other than cheap moving picture 
shows or dance halls. Girls who were 
not allowed to bring friends into their 
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homes, but must find amusements outside. 
Now upon the advice of this worker for 
child welfare, the relatives have reconsid- 
ered and are allowing these girls to enter- 
tain their friends—have tea parties, read- 
ing clubs, etc.—and these same girls take 
an especial pride in being hostess, making 
their own cakes and tea—cleaning their 
one or two rooms in preparation for this 
event, where they may read and chat about 
their book and have refreshments—with no 
outlay and less expenditure of time and 
energy than if they had attended some 
cheap show or dance hall. One particu- 
larly stubborn girl, whose mother was dead, 
and whose father did not seem.to be giving 
the proper protection—had been reported 
to the Court, and was given over to the 
Mothers’ Congress worker. This girl, who 
was accustomed to being driven, never 
coaxed, strongly objected to anything sug- 
gested, and said she did not like such 
things “no way,” but after much persua- 
sion finally agreed to try one little “tea 
party” in her own home. The result was 
very gratifying—and four of these parties 
have been given in a neighborhood where 
such things were unheard of and the girls 
enjoy them more than anything they have 
ever had in their lives. 

Another, a bright little girl whose unin- 
teresting home and stepmother did not at- 
tract her, and though but 10 years of age 
possessed the “ wander-lust,” yet when re- 
moved to different environment became 


happy, contented and industrious and gives 
promise of becoming a good woman. 


NEW YORK 


A large and enthusiastic meeting of the 
Executive Board of the Mothers’ Assem- 
bly of the State of New York was held at 
Syracuse April 16 and 17. 

Plans were made for a Mothers’ meet- 
ing at the New York State Fair, to be 
held in Syracuse in September. 

The Board recommends active work on 
the part of affiliated clubs in the following 
activities : 

Open-air schools for delicate children. 

Use of coarse cotton screens in win- 
dows to give pure air of normal hu- 
midity. 

The flushing of all school rooms with 
fresh air three times each school day. 

Sufficient adjustable seats in each school 
room. 

Assembly halls for all schools, and the 
use of the schools as social centres. 

Efficient medical inspection. 

Adequate playgrounds. 

School matrons in high schools. 

Parents’ meetings, where qualified per- 
sons shall tell the parents how to teach 
sex hygiene to their children. 


OHIO 


All the Canton Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions are voting to join the National Con- 
gress of Mothers. 
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The Dueher Circle saw the need for a 
larger playground in connection with the 
school. A committee went to see Mrs. 
Elizabeth Harter, who owned the adjoin- 
ing lot, to learn whether she would sell 
it and at what price. She made inquiry 
as to what the Parent-Teacher Association 
is, what it stands for. When she found 
the Dueher Circle had joined the National 
Congress of Mothers she said she would 
give the lot to the circle for playground 
purposes. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations will con- 
tinue to offer a limited number of 
scholarships in the Summer School of the 
University of Pennsylvania to teachers in 
membership with the Congress throughout 
the State. The courses in Pedagogy and 
Psychology are chosen as proving most 
helpful. The limited funds alone limit the 
number of the scholarships and those de- 
siring to accept the privilege should apply 
to Mrs. George K. Johnson early. It is 
also desirable that those who accept shall 
feel interest in extending the Congress 
work in every way possible. 

The semi-annual State Council met on 
April 28th, in Philadelphia, at 10.30 A.M., 
Cards were issued by Mrs. Johnson for a 
Congress Tea to be held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel at three o’clock. Mem- 
bers and friends of the Congress, together 
with delegates to the Council, were invited 
to attend. A fine program with speaking 
and music aided in assuring a most enjoy- 
able afternoon. 

Wherever Miss Dozier, the field secre- 
tary, goes the towns seem ready for her 
message. In Allentown during the few 
months of organization the membership 
has quadrupled and interest is sustained. 

In Easton a mass mecting was held, 
where Mayor Nevin made the address of 
welcome, preceding Miss Dozier’s earnest 
speech, in which she pleaded for strength- 
ening the common-sense co-operation of 
parents and teachers. The Child-Welfare 
committee of the Woman’s Club worked 
with the Parent-Teacher Association to 
bring about this mass meeting, which has 
resulted in formation of similar associa- 
tions in every school in Easton. Arrange- 
ments were also made for forming cen- 
tral councils of these associations, and it 
is Miss Dozier’s belief that “a great chain 
of these central councils will soon be 
wielding immense influence in the State 
carrying on the work at its highest level.” 

In Hazleton also a mass meeting has 
been planned, all indications pointing to 
similar success in this strategic point. 

In Reading, Enhaut, Coatesville, Avon- 
dale, and Oxford new associations have 
been formed and older ones evince re- 
newed vigor. Gettysburg, Erie and Wil- 
liamsport send reports. replete with 
achievement. 
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-_The Program Committee is busied with 
the work for the coming annual meeting 
in Erie. ° 

The Legislation Committee is urging 
the passage of bills concerning Child 
Labor, the Probation Commission and 
others of like importance. 

Mrs. A. C. Balch and Mrs. George W. 
Wheeler were appointed delegates to the 
National Convention in Boston. 

The semi-annual State Council meeting, 
April 28th, was largely attended by the 
presidents or representatives from organ- 
izations in many parts of the State. Mrs. 
N. C. Chatham, of Williamsport; Mrs. 
Charles Long, of Wilkes-Barre, made full 
report and suggestion. From Milton, 
Blakeslee, Buck Run, Easton, Allentown, 
Germantown, Lansdowne, come represen- 
tatives, as they did also from the Frank- 
ford Mothers’ Club, The Philadelphia 
Mothers’ Club, Somerset and Reading As- 
sociations. From many associations not 
sending delegates, written reports were 
read, among those being Langhorne, 
Johnstown, Gettysburg and Crescentville. 

In each report it was shown how the 
year’s work and programs are designed to 
cover every phase of child welfare, with 
additional philanthropic work, this in most 
cases taking the form of physical health- 
giving through the supplied services of vis- 
iting nurses. The Philadelphia Mothers’ 
Club, the Germantown Mothers’-in-Coun- 
cil, and Frankford Mothers’ Club each 
raising funds to supply such service to 
certain communities. 

The philanthropic work of the Lans- 
downe Mothers’ Council is establishing 
sewing classes among the mill-workers in 
the three adjacent towns of Fernwood, 
Clifton and Addingham. A sisterhood, it 
might be termed, because of the beautiful 
friendliness displayed in carrying on the 
work. At the homes of the Councilkmem- 
bers the meetings frequently occur, a no- 
table one being that at which each girl 
at the close of the evening was presented 
with a thimble, flowers and a box of 
candy. 

At Buck Run, a young organization but 
five months old, $134 above expenses have 
been raised by the 56 members, who are 
pursuing a vigorous program for general 
betterment and whose purpose it is to 
supply spectacles to those school children 
needing them but unable to buy them. 

Rest rooms in the schools, teachers’ 
parties given to the parents, English liter- 
ature classes for foreign mothers, re- 
finished school interiors, associations to 
which as many fathers as mothers be- 
long, all were among the thriving work 
reported. 

In the afternoon at three o’clock Mrs. 
George K. Johnson, who had presided at 
the morning sessions of the Executive 
Board and State Council, entertained at 
tea in the Red Room of the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. Here several hundred 


members were Mrs. Johnson’s_ guests. 
Musical numbers had been arranged by 
Mrs. A. C. Balch, the versatile Press 
Chairman of the Congress. The Lans- 
downe Women’s Chorus furnished the 
vocal music, while Mirs. Balch and Mrs. 
Egnon gave an instrumental duet. 

Dr. J. George Becht made the second 
address of the afternoon, in which he out- 
lined many needs and changes in the ed- 
ucational system, emphasizing again the 
helpfulness of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations in the general progress. 

Miss Cynthia Dozier, field secretary, 
graphically described her campaign in the 
State, of her one-time difficulty in awak- 
ening interest, on through the stages of 
“hearing,” and welcoming and_ estab- 
lishing. 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff followed with a 
brief summary of national work and invi- 
tation to Boston. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Association was held at 
Providence with a very large attendance. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
President, Mrs. James A. Kinghorn. The 
reports of the year’s work, summarized by 
the Secretary, Mrs. Dwight K. Bartlett. 

In reviewing the work of the past year 
the President, Mrs. James A. Kinghorn, 
stated that the congress has grown greatly 
in numbers, that its horizon had been 
broadened and its influence strengthened. 
She emphasized the great need of workers 
who will give their time, effort and sym- 
pathy to the cause. 

Continuing, she paid high tribute to the 
work done by the committees and the 
organizer, Mrs. Daniel F. Hayden, who, 
she said, had done much to arouse active 
interest throughout the field. She stated 
that as a result of the recent Child-Wel- 
fare Conference in Infantry Hall many re- 
form measures are now receiving the in- 
telligent support of the community at large. 

With regard to the work done at the 
conference the speaker said, in part: 

“Surely, any one who visited Infantry 
Hall during the week of January 6, 1913, 
could not fail to feel proud that Provi- 
dence, through the untiring efforts of over 
500 of her earnest social workers, had 
placed herself in the front ranks of this 
country-wide educational movement, and 
any organization which had a share in the 
great work might well feel gratified. 

“Tt seems to me that our work has only 
just begun. We have passed very cred- 
itably through the preparatory stage. It 
was estimated that 50,000 individuals 
visited Infantry Hall during the week of 
the exhibit. If we have awakened in 
that number, or a fair proportion of that 
number, a more definite and comprehen- 
sive idea of the vital needs of our city 
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May Pole—Fifth and Sixth Grades, Washington School, Port Huron, Mich, 


A brass band for your playground this 
summer—all day long and every day. 


Calisthenics and games are spiritless and dull 
without music. Folk Dancing is impossible with- 
out the right music properly played with snap and 
vigor, 

Your'play may be orderly, the children attracted, 
interested and taught by using splendid rousing 
music to accompany your activities, 

Let the Victor help you this summer. 

Ask any Victor dealer to bring out a Victor and 
show you just how it provides the very music 
required for Folk Dances, Singing Games, Waltzes, 
Two-Steps, Marches etc. for Calisthenics. 

Write us today for booklet and full information 
about the value of the Victor in school work. 
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and State; if we have shown and proved 
to them the inadequacy of many of our 
institutional systems and the utter lack 
of others; if we have created a public 
sentiment which will indorse and sustain 
these reforms, cannot we truthfully point 
to some measure of success?” 

Indicative of, the wide-reaching influence 
of the work and the growing interest in 
its many phases were the two-minute re- 
ports given by the directors of more than 
30 mothers’ clubs affiliated with the asso- 
ciation. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The election of officers followed the pre- 
sentation of these reports. Those elected 
were as follows: President—Mrs. Dwight 
K. Bartlkett; First Vice-President—Mrs. 
Ella M. Pierce; Second Vice-President— 
Mrs. Henry Fletcher: Third Vice-Presi- 
dent—Mrs. Carl Barus; Recording Secre- 
tary—Mrs. Jay Perkins; Corresponding 
Secretary—Miss Phebe E. Wilbur; Treas- 
urer—Mrs. Frank P. Gleason; ‘State Or- 
ganizer—Mrs. Daniel F. Hayden. 


TENNESSEE 


At the annual convention in Nashville, 
Mrs. E. G. Buford, of Buford College, 
gave a greeting to the visitors, which was 
eloquently expressed and rich in poetic 
imagery. She touched on woman’s place 
in the economy of creation and empha- 
sized the importance of training young 
women for motherhood. 

Dr. H. L. Whitfield was the speaker of 
the evening. 

“No man or woman has a right to be 
a parent until they know something of 
child nature and the laws that govern it,” 
said Dr. H. L. Whitfield of the Columbus 
Industrial Institute and College at 
Columbus, Miss. 

Dr. Whitfield is one of the foremost 
thinkers of his state and has been con- 
nected with public and private education 
for many years. At present he has charge 
of 800 girl pupils in the Columbus In- 
stitute. He emphasized 
parents should make a scientific study of 
child life, and said that the ignorant parent 
had caused more woe, trouble and sin than 
anything else in the world. 

Dr. Whitfield spoke of the importance 
of early training for the child in the home, 
saying that the child’s first impressions 
were the factors that counted most largely 
in forming character. “Out of these im- 
pressions he gets ideas; out of the ideas 
the’ child gets knowledge, and out of the 
knowledge he builds ideals,” said the 
speaker. 

Dr. Whitfield paid a tribute to the work 
of the Mothers’ Congress, which seeks to 
uplift the home and society and to co- 
operate with the school for the welfare of 
the child. He spoke of the value of the 
religious element, and said it was neces- 


the point that . 
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sary to have this element dominate, or 
else the highest attainments could not be 
reached either in the home or in the pro- 
fessional or secular channels, 

“The men and women,” he said, “ who 
want the best out of life must analyze the 
forces of civilization and then set in 
motion those forces which will accomplish 
what they desire.” He said most people 
think they can get some law passed that 
will cure all evils. “But that’s not the 
way to work it. If the conditions in 
Tennessee are not what they ought to be, 
it’s not because of the legal statutes, but 
because the people are not what they 
ought to be.” 

One of the chief features of the 
Tennessee Congress of Mothers was the 
address of Mrs. S. A. Mynders of Memphis 
on “ Child Labor Legislation,” the speaker 
being chairman of the child labor com- 
mittee of the National Congress of 
Mothers. She gave a brief history of 
the awakening of the sentiment of the 
nation against this evil of child labor, and 
touched on conditions throughout the 
South as well as in Tennessee. 


LEGISLATIVE WORK IN TENNESSEE 


Eleven measures indorsed by the Con- 
gress at its closing session at Nashville 
will be shaped into bills. Mrs. Thomas M. 
Scruggs, of Memphis, is chairman of the 
committee appointed to see the bills are 
drafted and presented. Other members 
are Mrs. L. Crozier Jackson, and Mrs. 
M. C. Taylor, of Nashville. 

The first measure provides for the 
separation of the juvenile court of the 
state from police or other criminal courts 
and providing that policemen shall not be 
probation officers. 

Establishment by the state, in each of 
its three grand divisions—East, Middle 
and West Tennessee—of a suitable- place 
for the care and treatment of feeble- 
minded and epileptic children, separate 
from adults, is the intent of the second 
measure. 

The City hospital here enforces a rule 
that a woman shall be discharged from 
the maternity ward two weeks after 
child-birth, while a baby shall be dis- 
charged within four days if not partaking 
of its natural nourishment. In view of 
this fact, special interest here is attached 
to the third measure, which provides that 
every county or city of 75,000 or more 
inhabitants shall provide special care for 
dependent women during the two months 
before childbirth, and at least one month 
after, and for hospital care, under trained 
nurses, of dependent infants up to six 
weeks of age—and older if of frail con- 
stitution or requiring medical or surgical 
attention. This measure also authorizes 


and orders cities and counties, not pub- 
licly equipped for such service for depend- 
ent women and infants, to pay from the 
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WHEN TO SEND FOR THE DOCTOR 9 


* AND WHAT TO DO BEFORE HE COMES ®° 


By Dr. F. E. LIPPERT and Dr. ARTHUR HOLMES 
16 full-page illustrations. Frontispiece incolor. 265 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37 


“The Best Book of its kind which I have ever seen.’"—Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Manager, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


To fathers, mothers and teachers the critical question must occur again and again, “Shall 
we send for the doctor”’? To answer this query in the simplest manner possible, this book 
9 has been written. It is the result of both medical and psychological experience gained in 9 
general and in clinic practice covering a number of years. There has been included a sec- 
@ tion dealing with emergencies and what to do before the doctor comes. e 


YOUR CHILD 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
By SIDONIE MATZNER GRUENBERG 
t2mo. Cloth. About 250 pages. 12 illustrations. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.3’. 


This book deals in a most practical and helpful manner with those perplexing problems that confront 
parents during the formulative period of childhood. The topics discussed include reasoning, fear, will, 
obedience, imagination, punishment, plays and games, ideals, lies, adolescence, heredity, play-mates 
and friendships, ete. Mrs. Gruenberg has had practical experience in confronting these problems in 
her own family, and in addition she has had opportunities of wide observation through the Federation 
for Child Study. 


SCHOOL FEEDING 


Its History and Practice at Home and Abroad 


By LOUISE STEVENS BRYANT 
Of the Psychological Clinic, University of Pennsylvania 
With an Introduction by the HON. P. P. CLAXTON, U. S. Commissioner of Education 
345 pages. 16 full-page illustrations and 6 charts. Large r2mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. 
‘The book is practical, the information is reliable. In its full description of experiments and 
clear statement of results it 1s tlluminating.”’ 
—The HON. PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
In addition to being a complete history of school feeding, this book is the only complete and authori- 
tative study of the movement now available, and will prove invaluable to all those who are interested 
in the education and the physical welfare of children. It should also serve as a guide to those who are 
adopting the new profession—that of school dietitian, for which schools and colleges are beginning to 
supply courses. 
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Simplified by ELIZABETH LEWIS 
With 6 full-page illustrations in color by MARIA L. KIRK. 12mo. Decorative cloth, 50 cents net. 


George Macdonald's fairy classics are admittedly among the best and most admirable reading for 
young people. Elizabeth Lewis in simplifying ‘‘ The Princess and the Goblin”’ did so with the purpose 
of preparing a volume for very young children. She has caught the spirit and atmosphere of the origi- 
nal, as the simple language of childhood is well suited for this qourneny story. It is an appro- 
priate gift book for youngsters and a good supplementary reader for schools. 
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public treasury for their care in private 
‘hospitals. 

The fourth measure compels fathers to 
support their children, with penalty of im- 
prisonment for failure—foliowing in detail 
the law in effect in the District of 
Columbia. A_ state-wide playground law 
is provided for in the fifth measure, while 
the sixth amends grand jury laws to per- 
mit a child of 16 or under to be accom- 
panied in going before a grand jury by a 
woman as next friend. 

Shielding of young girls who are vic- 
tims of social wrong is the aim of the 
seventh measure, to which much local in- 
terest is attached. This amends rules of 
criminal courts to prevent girls of 16 or 
under, whether a victim of seduction or 
assault, from being compelled to give 
testimony in a public courtroom, and from 
being compelled to give testimony that, 
according to law, is not competent. 
Another amendment strikes out the pro- 
vision that “no conviction can be had 
upon the uncorroborated testimony of the 
female in the case.” 

The eighth measure authorizes counties 
of 75,000 or over to appropriate a special 
fund for the attorney-general’s use for 
investigation, preparation and prosecution 
of cases of criminal wrongs perpetrated 
upon children. 

Women may hold the office of juvenile 
court judge under the ninth measure, 
which also fixes duties and compensation 
of such incumbents. The tenth enables 
women to serve upon school boards. The 
eleventh measure is in veneral terms, pro- 
viding that all laws affecting the welfare 
of children be state-wide in scope. 

These measures all originated in Mem- 
phis, and were brought before the con- 
gress by Mrs. Scruggs, after the measures 
had been given apnroval at a meeting of 
the Memphis and Shelby County Union of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
of which she is chairman, here last week. 

The Congress endorsed the mothers’ 
pension bill and kindergarten bill for the 
public schools. 

Mrs. L. Crozier French has become a 
candidate for iudge of the Juvenile Court 
at Knoxville. She is the first woman in the 
state to publicly asnire to such an office. 


TEXAS 


The First District Conference of the 
Texas Branch of the Congress met at 
Mineral Springs under the leadership of 
Mrs E. A. Walters, district chairman. 


The mayor and_= superintendent of 
schools and State President, Mrs. Chal- 
mers Hutchinson, made addresses. 


Among other speakers were Mrs. George 
W. Steere, State Chairman of Kindergar- 
ten Department: Mrs. R. L. Paschall, on 
Tnheritance and Instincts of Children; 


Dr. C. B. Williams, on Care of Eye, Ear, 
Nose and Throat. 


Child-W elfare Magazine. 


Delegates’ reports showed progress. 
The conference recommended that every 
Parent-Teacher Association use some text- 
book on child study. 

That the State Congress maintain a 
child welfare exhibit in connection with 
State Fair. 

That trained playground supervisors be 
provided. 

That high school girls dress simply. 

That presents to graduates be sent to 


the home instead of to the school on 
graduation day. 
Under the direction of the Parent- 


Teachers’ Council with Mrs. A. R. Eld- 
ridge, president, Child-Welfare Week 
was observed with more than passing in- 
terest in Fort Worth. 

On Sunday previous to the seventeenth of 
February, sermons were preached by many 
of the pastors of the city on different sub- 
jects pertaining to the welfare of the child. 

The different Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in their regular meetings discussed 
and took action on one or more of the 
three subjects: Simple Dress for School 
Girls, The Uprooting of the Cigarette 
Habit Among the Boys, and The Need 
of Supervised Playgrounds for all the 
City Proper and sufficient food was sug- 
gested as a help in preventing the smoking 
of cigarettes. 

Two principals and teachers in many of 
the schools made special talks to their 
pupils on simple dress and the cigarette 
habit. A mass meeting was then held at 
the Central High School. The three sub- 
jects of the week were discussed, each 
having been presented bv an able leader. 
Illustrated with stereopticon views, the 
talk on playgrounds was a practical one, 
showing that a school ground may be 
equipped with good apparatus though the 
funds be small, if enthusiasm, energy, and 
resourcefulness are strong in all con- 
cerned. ° 

The cigarette question was broadened 
into an illustrated lecture on oral hygiene. 
It was forcefully delivered and drove 
home the need of making the child a 
healthy animal as a foundation for future 


building. 
WASHINGTON 


The 1913 annual convention of the 
Washington Branch of the Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tions met in Seattle May 28 and 29. 


CUBA 


The Cuba branch of the Congress will 
take up the baby saving work and will 
work for pure milk. Conferences for 
mothers in the dispensaries are to be es- 
tablished. 

The deaths of babies last year as re- 
ported by Health Boards numbered over 
14,000. Thirty per cent. of the deaths 
no ga the country were deaths of 
abies. 





